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E HOLD THESE TRUTHS 
to be self-evident;'that-all — 


men are‘created equal, that 
they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain unalienable Rights, 
that among these are Life, Liberty 
and the pursuit of Happiness. That 
to secure these rights, Governments 
are instituted among Men, deriving 
their just powers from the consent 
of the governed, That whenever any 
Form of Government becomes de- 
structive of these ends, it is the Right 
of the People to alter or to abolish 
it, and to institute new Government, 
laying its foundations on such prin- 
ciples and organizing its powers in 
such form, as to them shall seem 
most likely to effect their Safety and 
Happiness. 


—From the Declaration of Independence 


July 4, 1776 
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This volume is based on the book “Our Constitution 
and Government,” by Dr. Catheryn Seckler-Hudson, 
late Dean, School of Government and Public Adminis- 
tration, The American University, Washington, D.C. 
Revised 1966 by Dr. Robert E. Goostree, Profes- 
sor, Law and Government, The American University. 
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The Basis of the American Republic 


T HE BULWARK for American democracy that has nourished 
and guarded the expansion and welfare of the United States 
for the better part of two centuries was established by a 
group of 55 leaders at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, in 1787. In the 
spring of that year, this group of distinguished Americans from 
twelve of the original thirteen British colonies—now sovereign 
States—began a series of meetings to end a crisis in the affairs 
of the infant nation. Independence had been won six years before 
by the Revolutionary War, and the thirteen States had ratified by 
1781 a compact for the common good called the Articles of Con- 
federation. But the intervening six years had shown that the 
Articles of Confederation had basic weaknesses. 

Consequently, in February 1787, the Continental Congress asked 
the States to send delegates to Philadelphia to revise these articles. 
This meeting or Constitutional Convention was formally opened 
May 25, 1787, in Independence Hall, the historic building where the 
American Declaration of Independence had been signed in 1776 and 
where the famous Liberty Bell had rung out the news. The deliber- 
ations of the 55 delegates ended September 17. What they pro- 
duced was the foundation of American democracy that still stands 
to this day—the United States Constitution. 

Though the 55 leaders gathered in Philadelphia represented popu- 
lations of different interests, and were, themselves, of varied back- 
grounds, pursuits and stations in life, they were agreed on their: 
objective. This objective is simply and briefly expressed in the 
preamble to the Constitution. 

This preamble stated: “We the people of the United States, in 
order to form a more perfect Union, establish justice, insure do- 
mestic tranquillity, provide for the common defense, promote the 
general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity, do ordain and establish this Constitution for the 
United States of America.” 


The means to these several ends was to be a government by, of 
and for the people; a government which functioned for, and with 
the consent of, the governed. Officials of this government were to 
be selected by popular vote and responsive to the will of the majority 
of the people. While a degree of self-government obtained in Eng- 
land at the time, this American concept of com- 
plete popular rule was revolutionary in terms of 
governments prevailing throughout the world. 

However, the people who went to the New 
World of North America to settle had, many of 
of them, left their homelands to escape oppres- 
sion of one sort or another, or to break loose 
from the set economic patterns of the continent 
which interfered with their chances of improv- 
ing their lot. They were confident of their abil- 
is ae peop ie ity to manage their own affairs and were wary 

nal of any move which might interfere with their 
freedom to do so. This conviction ran so deep that the State of 
Rhode Island did not send representatives to the Constitutional 
Convention in Philadelphia because of her fear that a strong na- 
tional government might curtail her independence. 

The people who were to elect and control the government estab- 
lished by the Constitution were of widely differing origins, beliefs 
and interests. While most had come from England, some had come 
from Sweden, Norway, France, Holland, Prussia, Poland and other 
countries. All had contributed to the settlement of the New World. 
Their religious beliefs were diverse and frequently strongly held. 
There were Roman Catholics, Anglicans, Calvinists, Protestant 
Dissenters, Huguenots, Lutherans, Quakers, Jews, and some agnos- 
tics. There were noblemen of wealth and power and poor debtors 
released from prison as indentured servants to work off their in- 
debtedness. There were farmers, traders, mechanics, merchants, 
mariners, soldiers, adventurers, ironmongers, shipwrights, weavers, 
carpenters and many others. As could be expected of a population 
which included all kinds of people who prided themselves on freedom 
of thought and independence of action, differences of opinion were 
numerous and sharp. The Revolution, which won the Colonies their 
independence from the British Crown, 
was opposed by a minority of the colo- 
nists. Elements of this opposition differed 
on their reasons for opposing the war of 
the Revolution, and disagreed over what 
alternative to war should be taken. 

The diverse character of the people of 
the United States has increased since that 
time. The people of the thirteen original States spread steadily 
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west across the continent. New citizens flowed into the country 
from across the oceans Parties of settlers crossed the Rocky 
Mountain chain and reached the shores of the Pacific Ocean—3,000 
miies west of the coastal areas settled by the first colonists. The 
pioneers and those who followed occupied a region of vast natural 
resources. There was good crop and grazing land in abundance. 
There were vast stands of timber; deposits of coal, copper, iron 
and oil; and well-distributed water power. 

These resources were developed by 
people from many nations who brought 
to the new Nation not only their skills 
and technical knowledge but differing 
customs. As national development pro- 
gressed, special interests associated with 
their particular activities and _ their 
commercial environment developed. The 
shipowner in Boston who engaged in in- 
ternational commerce was an advocate 
of free trade. A manufacturer of pottery 
in the midwest State of Illinois, who was just making a start and 
meeting established competition from foreign potters, argued for 
an import duty to protect his product in the home market. The 
corn (maize) farmer in the State of Nebraska favored lower freight 
rates and good prices for corn, while the processor of starch wanted 
to buy his corn cheap, and the railroad operators wanted the best 
rates on freight that could be obtained. 

In later years there were also regional differences. The point of 
view of the New York banker often differed from that of the south- 
ern cotton grower and that of the Texas cattle rancher and the 
Oregon lumberman. In turn, none of the last three found much 
basic accord among themselves. 

The Republic established by the Constitution had to contain this 
infinite variety of interests and protect the fundamental rights of 
the people who espoused them. It had the purpose of drawing into a 
strong union a somewhat disparate group of thirteen colonies popu- 
lated by 4,000,000 people who were jealous of their local sovereignty. 

The extent of experience in self-government which existed at the 
time of the writing of the Constitution was helpful but hardly useful 
as more than a guide. The Congress set up by the earlier Articles 
of Confederation had the form of a Federal Government. But the 
powers accorded it were so limited that it could only suggest appro- 
priate action to the States on most matters of national importance. 
It had no authority to levy taxes, raise an army, or pass legislation 
binding on the States unless the latter individually and specifically 
approved. The few lines that were drawn to demark areas of au- 
' thority between State and local governments were very loose. About 
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the only profit from the experience with this Confederation was a 
conclusive demonstration that it was one type of federalization 
which did not work satisfactorily. 

There was, however, considerable experience in self-government 
locally in towns and cities and States. City and township adminis- 
trations from Maine to Georgia had a valuable history of successful 
and effective operation. In the smaller towns of the northeast, com- 
munity decisions were made at town meetings, at which every fran- 
- chised citizen was expected to voice his opinion, if he wished, on any 
topic up for discussion, and then vote his convictions. Each of the 
States had a governor and State assembly, seated by popular vote. 

Compared with the present time, the administrative problem of- 
fered in post-revolutionary days in the United States does not appear 
difficult. However, the task of evolving and defining the principles 
on which the new Republic was to function in such form as to 
receive the acceptance and support of the people of the thirteen 
States should not be underestimated. And—beyond the problems 
of the moment—there was the future to be considered. 

While the authors of the Constitution could not anticipate and 
provide for two centuries of development, they foresaw great change. 
They therefore included in the Constitution an article providing for 
its amendment, should amendment be necessary. The passage of 
time has shown the wisdom of that action. Twenty-five amend- 
ments, since its ratification, have kept it modern and effective. 

In spite of the problems with which its drafters had to contend, 
the Constitution laid down a pattern of government which has, for 
more than a century and three-quarters, served the people well. 
Its basic elements were so soundly conceived as to apply to the 
relatively simple needs of the thirteen original States, as well as 
the complex and incredibly varied requirements of the present 
United States—with some 200 million people, 50 State govern- 
ments, approximately 3,100 county administrations, city organiza- 
tions numbering thousands, and approximately 90,000 other local 
government units. Some of the States have an area larger than 
many of the nations of Europe. Each State is divided into areas 
called counties, which are subdivided into smaller areas. There 
are cities, large and small. The great city of New York has a 
population of nearly 8 million and spends more than $2,750 million 
a year serving its people, among whom are persons from practically 
every nation in the world. A town in South Dakota has a popu- 
lation of six persons. Between these extremes are towns, villages 
and cities by the thousands. 

Each political subdivision has its local government, and within 
the area of powers specifically given it, each local government has 
sovereignty. Except under unusual conditions, the State govern- 
ment cannot interfere with the actions of a city or county adminis- 
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tration when the latter is acting within provisions of its charter. 
Similarly, certain powers are held exclusively by the States; and the 
Federal Government may not interfere with the States’ exercise 
of them. 

Questions frequently arise which are within the province of more 
than one governing element. In such instances, a program of joint 
action is usually worked out. The nation-wide system of public 
schools is largely under the jurisdictions of the individual States, 
but the Federal Government assists the States with cash grants- 
in-aid because literacy and the level of education is a matter of. 
national concern, as it is a concern of the individual States. There 
are many instances in which both the Federal Government and 
State administrations work with municipalities to provide low-cost 
housing and to clear slums. Periodically, government units differ 
among themselves as to the extent of their powers and jurisdictions. 
Such differences are referred to courts of law for hearing and 
decision or are settled by clarifying legislation. 

In spite of the United States’ unparalleled growth and develop- 
ment, the framework of its self-government, established by the 
Constitution, has met all tests and has returned real and lasting 
benefits. to the people of the United States. 


A Constitution Is Drafted and Ratified 


basic document of the United States Republic, was virtually 

unanimous on only one basic idea. Most delegates realized - 
that the need for an effective central government was imperative. 
In its six-year span, the Confederation of the thirteen original 
States had made a consistent record of failure and ineptitude. The 
effects of the absence of a central authority able to exert some 
interstate control were apparent. Evidence of separatism had 
begun to appear. There were manifestations of distrust among 
States which, unless checked, threatened serious friction in the 
future. The preoccupation with their own affairs shown by the 
States, to the exclusion and sometimes disadvantage of the Union, 
was a strong indication that, in case of attack, the necessary com- 
mon defense might be impossible to organize. 

There was, however, substantial difference of opinion on the 
extent of the power to be accorded the proposed Federal Govern- 
ment. Some elements in all the thirteen States were jealous of 
their new freedom and not inclined to place themselves under the 
domination of 2 central administration. Other groups pressed for 
the establishment of a strong central government with supreme 
powers in matters which concerned all the States. 

Besides this major point of difference, there were many others. 
Each delegate tended to give his first loyalty to his own State and 
its special interests. Each delegate also tended to protect the ma- 
terial interests of the group of people he represented—whether 
plantation gwners, small farmers, manufacturers, small tradesmen 
or workers. There were differences of custom and of political 
and religious beliefs 

Debate at. the Convention was unlimited. As it continued, certain 
common needs came to the surface which tended to override points 
of variance. The following points were clear: 

All States had suffered needlessly from the weaknesses of 
the Articles of Confederation. 


T HE CONVENTION which met to draft the Constitution, the 


All States had much the same needs and similar ideas about 
laws, freedom, and self-government. 

No State was safe from invasion by a foreign power. 

No State was strong enough to protect its foreign trade. 

No State, acting alone, could successfully settle the complex- 
ities of the American Indians’ affairs. 

No State, by itself, could improve the system of inland 
waterways. 

All States needed a good interstate network of roads for 
trade, travel and the postal service. 

The delegates argued controversial points, pleaded their special 
interests and discussed methods for four months. There were 
times when some feared that the Convention would bog down in a 
mire of words before reaching 
any objectives. A few delegates 
from the smaller States actual- 
ly walked out of the Convention 
because they feared that, under 
the ideas for a central govern- 
ment that were being formed, 
they would be under the thumbs 
of the larger States. However, 
a succession of compromises re- 
solved the differences. The fears 
of small States were allayed by 
giving them equal representation with the large States in one of 
the houses of Congress. Each State, regardless of size, would have 
two seats in the Senate. At the same time, a concession was made 
to the larger and wealthier States, which would pay the larger 
share of taxes to the Federal Government, by basing representation 
in the other part of the proposed Congress—the House of Repre- 
sentatives—on population. Moreover, it was agreed that the House 
of Representatives, where the larger States would have the majority 
of seats, would have sole power to originate legislation to raise 
Federal revenues. 

The delegates to the Convention who were shouldering the great 
responsibility of shaping the new democracy in lasting form in- 
cluded in their number colonial leaders of remarkable talents. Best 
known was George Washington, who presided at the Convention. 
He was a man of intellectual breadth and vision, and his experience 
as Commander in Chief of the Continental Armies had given him 
detailed knowledge of the peoples of the various States and their 
problems. Benjamin Franklin, a scholar, scientist, and able dip- 
lomat, exerted strong influence. So did James Madison of Vir- 
ginia, Gouverneur Morris of New York and James Wilson of 
Pennsylvania. Alexander Hamilton, a brilliant and aggressive 
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Debating the Constitution 


young Federalist from New York, was an eloquent pleader for a 
strong central government. 

These men and the other delegates borrowed their ideas from 
many sources. From the unwritten British constitution came 
many ideas and principles. The colonial charters were drawn upon 
liberally. These charters were familiar to the citizens of the new 
States and in many instances had their approval. The Declaration 
of Independence was an important guide in keeping to the original 
objectives of government—namely, service to the people and preser- 
vation of their fundamental rights. The State constitutions also 
were helpful as were the Articles-of Confederation which, if nothing 
else, aided in avoiding past mistakes. 

In addition, many of the delegates had well-developed ideas of 
their own on political forms of government. Political philosophers 
of other nations had their influence also. The writings of the 
Frenchman, Montesquieu, and the English philosopher, John Locke, 
suggested to Gouverneur Morris and some of the other delegates 
the idea of dividing the power of government among three distinct 
branches—legislative, executive, and judicial. 

After a long, hot summer of debate, Gouverneur Morris was asked 
to write a final draft of the Constitution. He completed this task 
in mid-September of 1787, and the document was submitted for 
the signatures of the delegates. Some of the delegates were absent 
and a few refused to sign. In total, 39 delegates affixed their 
signatures. One final step remained: to submit copies of the docu- 
ment to the individual States for their formal approval—called 
ratification. Ratification by nine States was required to make the 
proposed Constitution effective. 

It was clear from the time that the last delegate signed the Con- 
stitution that its ratification would not come about speedily or 
without opposition. Delaware was the first to act and its legis- 
lature approved unanimously, as did the legislatures of New Jersey 
and Georgia. Approval was given by comfortable majorities in 
Pennsylvania and Connecticut. In Massachusetts, the contest was 
bitter and the proponents of ratification—voting for an approving 
resolution which also proposed certain amendments—were victorious 
by a margin of less than 10 percent. Before the end of a year, 
Maryland, South Carolina and New Hampshire had given their 
approval, the total of ratifications had reached the required nine, 
and the Constitution went into effect. 

However, three pivotal and powerful States—New York, Virginia, 
and North Carolina—and the little State of Rhode Island still 
withheld their approval. Of the six-man Virginia delegation at 
the Convention, three had refused to sign the draft. The popula- 
tion of the State, largest in the Confederation, was sharply divided 
on the issue. But the influence of George Washington finally won 
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ratification by a narrow margin. 

In New York, Alexander Hamilton, James Madison and John J ay 
set out to change enough minds to bring about acceptance. They 
wrote 85 essays which marshalled reasons for adoption. These 
articles were collected and printed in book form, entitled The 
Federalist, and, even today, offer a valuable study of American 
government. Many students of history hold the three men re- 
sponsible for the three-vote margin, 30-27, by which the New York 
State convention ratified. 

North Carolina eventually approved. Rhode Island held out until 
the impossibility of her position as a tiny nation hedged in by the 
new Republic became apparent. She finally approved in May, 1790. 

Thus the basic document of a new type of government was drafted 
and adopted by the member States. It was completed after long 
and exhaustive debate, and many of those who supported it did so 
with strong reservations. The path of its acceptance by the States 
was beset with opposition and, after it had been voted into effect, 
there were many who still doubted the wisdom of adopting it. It 
is likely that the Constitution gained strength and effectiveness 
because it was not submitted as a final and perfect document, 
forever to remain unchanged, but as an instrument of self-govern- 
ment for a free people—an instrument which could be altered or 
added to according to future needs. 

After the Constitution was approved by the required nine States, 
the people began to organize the new Government. The first step 
was the election of the Congress. The members of the House of 
Representatives were elected by vote of all franchised citizens while 
members of each State legislature selected the State’s two United 
States Senators. The voters then chose a slate of leading citizens 
to serve as Presidential electors for their particular State. The 
electors convened to choose the first President of the United States 
and the first Vice President. New York became the temporary 
- eapital of the country, and in that city the hero of the Revolution 
and the leading statesman of the Union, George Washington, was 
sworn in to the Presidency on April 30, 1789. John Adams of 
Massachusetts was the first Vice President. The States of Mary- 
land and Virginia donated a section of territory for the capital of 
the Nation. A part of this area is now the District of Columbia, 
the seat of the National Government. 

By this process was established the United States of America, 
a Federal Republic. The governmental system of the United States 
is Federal because the States are permanently represented in the 
National Government, and share the powers of government with it. 
The form of government of Nation and States alike is that of a 
republic, since the principal officers of government are elective 
rather than hereditary. 


The Constitution: Source of 
Government Authority 


the fundamental law of the land and the source of power. It 

defines and limits the sphere of action of the National Govern- 
ment and assigns to its three branches—executive, legislative and 
judicial—specific duties and responsibilities. Through it, final 
authority is vested in the American people—the voters. 

By the elective or the appointive process, the people give to their 
officials the powers required to carry out the duties of their offices. 

Officials, regardless of position, can be ousted from their offices 
through recall or impeachment—proceedings reserved for serious 
cases of incompetence or malfeasance. Or; through subsequent use 
of their ballots, the people can return their officials to office or 
put other men in their places. 

The Constitution also includes guarantees of primary individual 
rights and privileges which cannot be abridged under any circum- 
stances by either the National Government or the States. 

A major part-of the original Constitution provides for the estab- 
lishment of the Federal system. Subjects on which the Legislative 
Branch can make laws are listed. The-powers and duties of the 
President, as head of the Executive Branch, are described, including 
his power to deal with foreign nations, to appoint ambassadors, 
ministers and consuls, and to receive representatives of other na- 
tions. A system of courts, under a Judicial Branch, is provided: 


le THE AMERICAN governmental system, the Constitution is 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF GOVERNMENT 


Besides these provisions, the Constitution embodies the following 
important principles of government: 

The three main branches of government—the legislative, which 
originates and passes the laws; the executive, which operates the 
government and administers the laws; and the judicial, which in- 
terprets the laws and settles disputes—are declared separate and 
distinct from each other, set up to represent the people as indi- 
vidual branches. The authority given each is deliberately limited 
to prevent one becoming dominant through acquiring too much 
power. This parity of status places each in the position of being 
a check on the others. 

The Constitution, laws properly passed by the Congress and 
treaties agreed to by the President and approved by the Senate 
are the supreme law of the land. 

All men are equal before the law and have equal rights to its 
pretection. All States are equal and no State shall receive special 
favors from the National Government. 

Each State must recognize and respect the laws of the other 
States. 

Each State is guaranteed a republican form of government, with 
final authority vested in the people. The people delegate powers 
of government to elected representatives. 

The people of the Nation shall always have the right to change 
the Constitution itself through the action of their representatives 
in Congress and the approval of the proposed change by three- 
fourths of the States. 


PROVISIONS FOR AMENDMENT 


The authors of the Constitution, aware that changes would be 
needed from time to time if the Constitution were to endure and 
keep pace with the growth of the Nation, still did not want to make 
the process of change so easy that an amendment could be made 
quickly, without mature consideration and the approval of a large 
majority of the people. They also wanted to avoid procedure that 
would aid a minority group seeking to block a desirable change. 

Consequently, a variety of methods by which the Constitution 
could be amended were devised. The Congress, by a two-thirds 
majority in each house, may initiate an amendment. Application 
may be made to the Congress by the legislatures of two-thirds of 
the States to call a national convention to discuss and prepare a 
requested amendment. In either procedure, before the amend- 
ment becomes effective it must have the approval of three-fourths 
of the States. Further, when the amendment goes to the States for 
final approval, the Congress has the alternative of directing State 
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legislatures to decide the question, or of ordering the States to hold 
special conventions made up of delegates elected by the people to 
act on the issue. 

Besides this direct method of adapting the Constitution to new 
circumstances, its application can grow in other ways. Judicial 
interpretations applying Constitutional principles to new national 
needs are a leading factor in this expansion. The handling of radio, 
television, telephone and telegraphic communications, the adminis- 
tration of railroads and airways, and many other developments 
which involve national and interstate interests, have been guided 
by and actually based upon the principles enunciated by the Con- 
stitution. A succession of court decisions, explaining the meaning 
of various sections of the Constitution as they apply to particular 
disputes and developments, has resulted in the creation of a well- 
integrated structure of Constitutional law. This, in effect, broad- 
ens the document and gives currency and detail to its funda- 
mental principles without altering the letter or the spirit of the 
original document. 

Legislation passed by the Congress adds up to a very great body 
of law which has the text and directions of the Constitution for its 
foundation. Because laws passed by the Congress—to implement 
the directions of the Constitution or adapt principles to new situa- 
tions—are of a broad and general nature, the agencies of the Gov- 
ernment charged with administering them must make interpretive 
rulings when applying them. These rulings have the force of law 
until the Courts act upon them. They represent an extension of 
Constitutional growth and affect many segments of the population. 

Today there are many agencies of Government in the United 
States and, of course, a vast structure of laws and regulations for 
which specific need was not foreseen by the Constitution’s authors. 
The future may bring many more such changes. But all these 
meet Constitutional tests. They must—in the opinion of the Gov- 
ernment’s Judicial Branch—be within Constitutional intention and 
‘ purpose. Occasionally the Judicial Branch declares acts of Con- 
gress and of individual States, officials, and minor courts to be 
unconstitutional and invalid because they conflict with the basic 
documents, provisions. ; 


THE BILL OF RIGHTS 


In the course of the direct expansion and adaptation of the 
Constitution, 24 amendments have been adopted. The first ten, 
called the Bill of Rights, were high up on the agenda of the First 
Congress and were quickly passed. (A new Congress comes into 
being every two years through election of the whole membership 
of the House of Representatives, and each is identified by the order 
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of its election.) The Bill of Rights specifically guarantees certain 
individual freedoms which the First Congress 
did not think adequately covered by the arti- 
cles of the Constitution itself. From the 
failure of the draft of the proposed Constitu- 
tion to guarantee specifically these freedoms 
stemmed much of the opposition to its origi- 
nal ratification. The matter came in for great 
debate when the Massachusetts delegates con- 
vened to approve the document produced by 
the Philadelphia convention and resulted in 
the Massachusetts leaders serving notice of 
their intention to remedy the defect by 
amendment at the earliest opportunity. 

The ten amendments comprising the Bill of Rights are the bed- 
rock of the individual liberties which have been jealously guarded 
in the United States for more than a century and a half. 

The First Amendment guarantees freedom of religious worship, 
of speech, and of the press, and the rights of peaceable assembly, 
and of petitioning the Government. 

The Second Amendment guarantees the people the right to have 
weapons. 

The Third Amendment guarantees that troops shall not be quar- 
tered in private homes without the owners’ consent. 

The Fourth Amendment guarantees that there shall be no search 
or seizure of persons, houses, goods, or papers without a search 
warrant. 

The Fifth Amendment forbids the trial of any person for a 
major crime, except after indictment by a grand jury; prohibits 
repeated trials for the same offense; forbids punishment without 
due process of law; and provides that an accused person may not 
be compelled to testify against himself. Nor may property be 
taken for public use except at a fair price. 

The Sixth Amendment orders speedy and public trial of persons 
charged with criminal offenses in 
the district where the crime was — 
committed; requires trial by an un- 
biased jury after a plain statement 
of the accusation; guarantees coun- 
sel for the accused and provides 
that witnesses for the accused shall 
be compelled to attend the trial, 
and that all witnesses shall testify Trial by jury 
in the presence of the accused. 

The Seventh Amendment provides a right to trial by jury for 
lawsuits involving anything valued at more than twenty dollars. 
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The Eighth Amendment forbids setting of excessive bail for per- 
sons involved in criminal proceedings, the levying of excessive fines, 
and cruel or unusual punishments. 

The Ninth Amendment states that rights not specified in the 
Constitution are not therefore taken away from the people. - 

The Tenth Amendment declares that powers not delegated to the 
United States, nor prohibited by the Constitution to the States, are 


reserved to the States or to the people. 


VITAL PROTECTION FOR INDIVIDUAL LIBERTIES 


The significance of these amendments is evident. The safeguards 
they offer to the liberty of the individual protect against oppressive 
or dictatorial government. As the demo- 
cratic ideal has spread throughout the 
world, many peoples have modeled their 
new constitutions after the American 
document and the Bill of Rights. Even 
in the emergencies of war, when extraor- 
dinary powers are accorded the Execu- 
tive Branch of the Government and cen- 
sorship of information being sent out- 
side the country is necessary for reasons of security, the freedom 
of the United States press and of its individual citizens to criticize 
Government policies and decisions has rarely been limited. 

Occasionally, groups or individuals who oppose Presidential ac- 
tions exercise their right of assembly by carrying their protests to 
the door of the White House in Washington, where they become 
placard-bearing pickets. The only official notice: taken is the ass- 
ignment of several policemen from the District of Columbia force 
to protect the picketers from interference and to prevent them 
from discommoding other citizens using the sidewalk. 

Under the American Bill of Rights, a person accused of wrong- 
doing is given every opportunity to defend himself. He is re- 
garded as innocent until proved guilty at a trial which is fairly 
and openly conducted. 

Amendments to the Constitution subsequent to the Bill of Rights 
cover many subjects. Among these is the Fourteenth Amendment, 
ratified in 1868, by which many of the guaranties of individual 
liberty contained in the Bill of Rights have also been guaranteed 
against State action. By other amendments the judicial power of 
the National Government was limited, the method of electing the 
President was altered, slavery was forbidden, the right to vote 
was protected against denial because of race, color, previous con- 
dition of servitude, or sex, the Congress’ power to tax was ex- 
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tended to incomes, and the election of United States Senators by 
popular vote was provided. 

The Eighteenth Amendment prohibited the sale of intoxicating 
beverages in the United States and was subsequently repealed by 
the Twenty-first Amendment. 

The Nineteenth Amendment gives women the right to vote and 
the Twentieth realigns the dates on which the terms of office of 
the President, Vice President, Senators and members of the House 
of Representatives begin and end. 

The Twenty-second Amendment limits the President to two terms 
of office. It further provides that a Vice President or other suc- 
cessor to the Presidency may not be elected more than once if he 
has served more than two years of the term to which he succeeded. 

The Twenty-third Amendment gives the people of the District 
of Columbia the right to vote for President and Vice President, 
and was declared a part of the Constitution on April 3, 1961. 

The Twenty-fourth Amendment prohibits any poll tax as a pre- 
requisite for voting in a national election. It was ratified Jan- 
uary 23, 1964. 

The Twenty-fifth Amendment, ratified February 10, 1967,designates 
the Vice President as Acting President when the President is phy- 
sically or mentally unable to carry on the duties of his office. It 
also authorizes the President to nominate a Vice President, with 
Congressional assent, if the Vice Presidency becomes vacant. 

It is of the greatest significance that of twenty-five amendments, 
no less than seventeen provide for guaranties of individual civil or 
political liberties. Two others, the Eighteenth and Twenty-first, 
cancel each other. Only six have been deemed necessary to make 
fundamental changes in the scheme of organization and powers 
drafted in Philadelphia by the Constitutional Convention. Thus 
it is demonstrated both that the founders did their work well and 
that a continuing process of protection of individual rights and 
expansion of democratic political rights has taken place. 

The Constitution and the amendments to it, of themselves, com- 
prise a record of popular self-government which shows both virtues 
and faults. They also demonstrate that sound principles of admin 
istration can be adapted to any set of conditions which may arise, 
provided that the people—who hold the reins of power—shoulder 
their responsibilities and work together in a spirit of compromise 
and cooperation. 

The articles of the Constitution and all the amendments are 
printed in the appendix of this book. 
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The Responsibilities of Citizenship 


democracies proves, privileges and freedoms of self-govern- 

ment are accompanied by the duties and responsibilities of 
citizenship. The citizen is obligated to finance his government 
through payment of taxes. It is his duty to obey the laws and 
regulations in whose making he, himself, has participated. This is 
a passive phase of the responsibility of citizenship. There are 
other requirements, equally pressing, of a more active nature. 

Foremost among active responsibilities is the wise use of the 
power of the ballot. Intelligent voters keep in mind the democratic 
principle of the greatest good for the greatest number. In decid- 
ing how he will cast his vote, the citizen has the duty of keeping 
himself well informed on matters of community interest—on the 
question of improving a street in the town in which he lives, for 
instance, and on national issues which involve the: course of his 
country in future years. . 

In time of emergency, able-bodied men and women offer them- 
selves for military service to defend the Nation. During World 
War II, leading United States citizens with particular knowledge or 
capacities, who were unfit for military duty, gave their services 
to the Government to help in converting industry to arms produc- 
tion. Throughout the Nation, thousands of others served without 
compensation on local boards inducting men into the services and 
performing other patriotic duties. 

In peacetime, the desire of the American citizen to serve is re- 
flected in numerous community, civic, State and national activities. 
Individuals voluntarily join neighborhood associations which play 
influential roles in deciding civic matters. Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciations work with school boards on issues affecting the school 
system and educational policy. Other organizations, some of them 
national in scope, discuss current problems and then take a public 
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stand—a procedure which has often had a marked effect on the 
action of elécted public officials. 

Besides those who make politics their life work, there is a grow- 
ing body of citizens who are making careers of government. ad- 
ministration. These people, through study and experience, have 
become expert in some of the many fields subject to governmental 
action. Many United States cities have nonpolitical professional 
managers as the chief executives of the city administrations. In 
addition, increasing numbers of men and women who have been 
outstandingly successful in private business are entering public 
service as a patriotic duty. . 

The Federal, State, county, and city court systems draw their 
juries from the citizenry. The so-called grand juries, special bodies 
with extraordinary powers, are comprised of citizens who have been 
selected because of demonstrated capacities of community leader- 
ship, intelligence, and experience. The grand juries inspect evi- 
dence presented by public prosecutors against persons charged with 
criminal acts and decide whether the charges warrant indictment 
and trial, or whether the suspect shall be freed. This responsibility 
and service, while serious, is of less moment than the grand juries’ 
almost unlimited power of investigation. They are empowered, if 
they feel the situation warrants the action, to investigate any con- 
dition suspected of criminal or corrupt aspects. They can force 
the appointment of special prosecutors, satisfactory to themselves, 
to direct investigations. They can compel any public official to 
appear before them for examination under oath. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR CITIZENSHIP 


But, since the final authority and the supreme power in a democ- 
racy rest with the ballot and the person who casts it, the greatest 
privilege and responsibility of citizenship is the vote. And because 
no one can vote who is not a citizen, it is worth while, first, to cite 
the qualifications of citizenship. 

All persons born in the United States and subject to its jurisdic- 
tion are citizens of the United States and of the district wherein 
they reside. Under certain conditions, children born to American 
parents while traveling or living outside the country also are citi- 
zens. The Congress also has passed laws according citizenship to 
the people of Puerto Rico, Guam, and the Virgin Islands. 


NATURALIZATION 


A person born in a foreign country may become a citizen through 
naturalization. There is no compulsion for an alien to become 
naturalized, nor is he penalized for not doing so. There are over 
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two million noncitizens now resident in the United States who enjoy 
the same freedom of thought and action as citizens, who may send 
their children to the public schools, and receive the benefit of various 
community services. However, there are drawbacks to alien status. 
Some jobs are open only to citizens, and in some States citizenship 
is required of applicants for licenses to practice law or medicine. 
A noncitizen is often excluded from the advantages offered by laws 
designed to aid the old, the sick or the unemployed. He is barred 
from holding either elective or appointive public office. 

To be eligible for naturalization, a person must be at least 18 
years of age. According to the Immigration and Nationality Act 
of 1952, the person must have been legally admitted to the United 
States, have lived in the Nation for five years, and in the State 
in which he applies for at least six months. He may not be natu- 
ralized if he is or has been opposed to organized government, or 
if he has been a Communist within ten years of the date of the 
filing of his petition. 

The person must then make application to file a petition for natu- 
ralization to the Immigration and Naturalization Service of the 
Department of Justice. That agency will then notify the appli- 
cant when and where he is to appear for his examination. An 
officer of the agency will then aid the applicant in filing his petition 
with acourt. In this petition, the person states that he (or she) is 
not against organized governments, wholeheartedly believes in the 
principles of the Constitution of the United States, and gives up 
allegiance to any foreign king, ruler, government or country. The 
person further swears to support and defend the Constitution and 
the laws of the United States against all enemies outside or inside 
the country. 

At the time of signing this petition, two American citizens, 
known to be truthful, swear that they know the applicant has ful- 
filled residence requirements, is of good moral character and is 
attached to the principles of the Constitution of the United States. 
The petitioner and his witnesses are then questioned by an exam- 
iner of the Immigration and Naturalization Service of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, to make sure that the applicant is qualified. 

The final step is taking the oath of allegiance. By law, 30 days 
must elapse between this step and the swearing to the petition. If 
the judge of the court is satisfied that the applicant is fitted for citi- 
zenship, he administers this oath of allegiance, and signs the order 
granting naturalization. As evidence of his new status, the new 
citizen is given a certificate of naturalization. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, he can then vote and take an active part in government. 

However, citizenship does not automatically carry with it the 
privilege of voting. While the Constitution declares that no citizen 
can be deprived of his franchise because of race, creed, color or sex, 
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it is within the power of the individual States to impose minimum 
standards which the citizen must meet before he is allowed to go 
to the polls. In most States, a citizen must be 21 years old and have 
lived long enough within the boundaries of the State to qualify as a. 
resident. States deny voting rights to mental incompetents and in- 
sane persons and those who have been convicted of serious crimes. 


USING THE BALLOT 


The real weight of the voter’s responsibility and power lies in the 
voting franchise and the wise and regular exercise of it. His oppor- 
tunities to express an opinion are numerous and of differing char- 
acter. In a general election, the voter selects his choice for office 
from the list of nominees—whether the office to be filled is that of 
a town councilor, mayor of a city, a State senator or governor, the 
Congressman who is to represent the voter’s district in the House 
of Representatives in Washington, the Senators to represent the 
voter’s State in Congress, or the President and Vice President of 
the Nation. The voter, in primary elections, has a voice in nomi- 
nating the candidates who will contest the general election as the 
nominees of the political party of which the voter himself is a mem- 
ber. Because of the impracticality of putting the name of every 
individual aspirant for the office on the bailot, the nominating 
device is employed in elections in which a large number of votes 
will be cast. In some cases a candidate officially becomes a nomi- 
nee by reason of getting more votes in the primary election than 
other aspirants in his own party. In other cases, candidates are 
nominated by petition—signed by a specified number of voters. 

A third method of nominating is the convention. Outstanding 
examples are the national political party conventions held every 
four years to name the parties’ candidates for the offices of Pres- 
ident and Vice President of the United States. The main body of 
the American electorate gives its allegiance 
to one or the other of the two major political 
parties and, by popular vote, individual citi- 
zens in party polls elect the delegates to the 
conventions, and frequently instruct their 
chosen delegates as to the candidates they are 
to support. In convention, the delegates ap- 
prove the program, or “platform,” on which 
the party will make its appeal to the voters 
in the general election, and then pick the 
nominees who will be the party’s national 
standard-bearers. 

Throughout all the processes—nominating, png secret ballot: founda- 
electing and governing—the individual voter —_*o™ of self-government 
is the decisive factor. 
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In some States, under certain conditions, the matter of lawmaking 
is turned directly over to the electorate. If a substantial number of 
voters petition for the adoption of a law, action by the State legis- 
lature is not necessary. The proposal is submitted to all the quali- 
fied voters of the State for their decision, either in the general 
election, or at a special election, and becomes law if approved by a 
majority. Many States employ what is. called a referendum to 
obtain an expression of the electorate’s wishes. A very important 
enactment—one, for example, that involves a heavy outlay of money 
which will have to be financed by a special issue of State bonds—is 
proposed by a majority of the legislature and then is submitted to 
the voters as a whole for acceptance or rejection. In spite of legis- 
lative approval, an act submitted to the voters in a referendum does 
not become effective unless a majority of the people vote for it. 

The device of a referendum may also be used to obtain popular 
opinion on a question confronting a State or city government. It 
might concern extensive changes in the school system, replacement 
of a municipal transit system, or changes in the government itself. 
When the voters have expressed their wishes, the State or municipal 
government acts accordingly. 

In some of the smaller New England communities, the town 
meeting system of government still obtains. The entire voting 
population serves as a legislature and meets one or more times a 
year to vote directly on the handling of the town’s affairs. 


POLITICAL PARTIES 


American politics functions on what is called the two-party sys- 
tem. The party system is, in substance, the political machinery 
which sounds out and channels the opinions of the individual voter. 
The two major parties, the Democratic and the Republican, elect an 
overwhelming percentage of National and State officials. Generally 
the leaders of the two parties have been in agreement on the goals 
of United States foreign policy. But often the parties are to be 
found in opposition on domestic issues of the day. 

From time to time, third parties are formed by voting groups who 
find that the major political organizations do not express their polit- 
ical points of view. While only one third party has been able to 
carry a national. election, third-party criticism of the two dominant 
parties has frequently resulted in substantial modifications of policy 
and reorientations of political philosophy. Third parties also have 
forced the established organizations to modernize and realign their 
political thinking in keeping with the needs of the day. 

The only nationally successful third party was the Republican 
Party, which carried the Presidential elections in 1860. That Re- 
publican success sounded the death knell of the Whigs as a major 
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political organization and supplanted the Whigs as a major party. 

Third parties have exerted their greatest influence on State and 
municipal levels where problems of organization are less vast and 
where the voter’s proximity to the official and the official’s contact 
with local problems not covered by party policy affect his opinion. 

The wisdom with which the voter uses his ballot is determined by 
his individual intelligence and how well he keeps himself informed 
on public affairs. The free and uncensored flow of information 
is a fundamental feature of democracy in the United States and 
of inestimable aid to the voters. While an individual news organ 
may take a position on one side or the other of a public question 
on the editorial page, the tradition of the American press has been 
to confine news columns to matters of fact. 

The American voter has several main sources of information— 
newspapers, magazines, motion-picture newsreels, television and 
radio. Through news stories and special articles, the press of 
the United States offers a running report on the manner in 
which the Government is handling current problems. The speeches 
and statements of Government officials are recorded, short 
biographies of personalities in the news and digests of debate in 
the House and the Senate are printed and filmed and broadcast, as 
are stories of press conferences with Cabinet officials and others 
which throw light on administrative action or policy. A great 
variety of other events and happenings pertinent to public affairs 
are reported immediately and fully to the great news-fed public. 
In addition, by editorials, signed articles by special writers, and 
other specially designed features, particular developments are dis- 
cussed, explained, criticized or applauded. The result is that the 
American voter has a remarkably complete picture of what has 
transpired and is transpiring. 

Several of the largest United States magazines are devoted ex- 
clusively to the handling of news. Other popular publications, 
which are widely circulated, devote many of their pages to articles 
which discuss current issues and new developments in local, national 
and international affairs. The radio networks and the independent 
stations average one news broadcast an hour. In addition, a good 
deal of program time is given over to news correspondents who 
broadcast analytic commentaries on the news. The more important 
speeches on matters of public interest by officers of the Government 
are aired, by radio and television, and there are numerous forum 
programs which feature debates between public figures and spe- 
cialists in economics, finance, administration, housing and similar 
fields of general interest. 

There are many trade magazines which cover special fields and 
offer frequently exhaustive discussions of governmental action re- 
lated to their interests. Such stories, and much of the published 
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material in all media, are not entirely free of bias. Some are 
openly and identifiably prejudiced. But the interested voter has 
ample opportunity to bécome thoroughly familiar with all sides of 
all questions and to weigh carefully the arguments pro and con. 

Various community and fraternal groups meet to hear lecturers 
or conduct discussion groups. In New York City alone it is esti- 
mated that there are 10,000 such groups. 

The political parties during election campaigns, through speeches, 
literature, and general publicity, make concerted efforts to present 
the problems of the day to the voter and at the same time persuade 
him that their plan for dealing with the issues is the right plan and > 
that their slate of candidates will do the best job in office. 

From these various facilities for self-governmen', and the man- 
ner in which they are used—or ignored—by the people, derives the 
axiom that, in a democracy, the people get the kind of government 
they deserve. An alert people, conscientious and wise in the exer- 
cise of their political power, are well and efficiently served by their 
government. An apathetic citizenry, ready to pass the duties of 
self-government on to the “next man,” generally would find itself 
burdened with a venal and self-serving administration possibly ripe 
for submission to an authoritarian clique. 
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The Federal Government 


‘ 


bined wisdom and experience of the 39 signers, led by such 

far-seeing statesmen as George Washington, Benjamin Franklin, 
James Madison, and Alexander Hamilton. They were able to set 
down with unmistakable clearness the great objectives of the 
Federal Union. 

The authors of the Constitution had the courage and self- 
confidence to speak for the whole American people. The six pur- 
poses or objectives which were kept in mind in establishing the 
Constitution have been the guiding principles of the government 
of the United States ever since that time. 


| N THE BRIEF 52-word preamble of the Constitution is the com- 


= To Form a More Perfect Union .. .” 

This problem of a “more perfect union’’ was one of the hardest 
facing the thirteen new States in 1787. It was quite clear, of course, 
that almost any union would be “more perfect” than that which 
existed under the Articles of Confederation. 

The Constitution makers let the States keep all the powers re- 
quired to meet their local needs and to do those things which their 
people especially needed and wanted in their every-day life—pro- 
vided that such powers did not interfere in a few specified ways 
with the needs and welfare of the whole people. This was the 
Union about which the men of 1787 thought and argued so long 
and so patiently. The power of each State over its local affairs— 
matters such as business organization, work conditions, marriage 
and divorce, local taxation, and the ordinary “police powers’’—is so 
fully recognized and accepted that often two States situated side 
by side have widely differing laws on the same subjects. 

This question of ‘States’ rights” led, in 1861, to a four-year-long 
bloody war between the States. The people of the northern States 
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claimed that the Federal Government should regulate slavery in new 
States, while those of the southern States insisted that the owner- 
ship of slaves was a matter about which each State, old or new, had 
the authority to decide for itself. The pro-slavery States attempted 
to secede, and the National Government resorted to force to preserve 
the Union. After a bitter struggle, the secessionists were defeated 
and slavery abolished. Since the Constitution guaranteed to each 
State a republican form of government, the States continued, after 
this stormy time, to manage their own affairs as before. 


A Union of 50 States, spread out over a great country, with so 
many different problems and interests, can never be “perfect”; but 
the Union planned by the Fathers of the Constitution has been of 
immense and lasting value to the people of the United States. 


“.hC.~C«swsté“i<tST'COO EESQhaalashh Justice . . .” 


One of the most important guides followed by the Fathers of the 
Constitution was the Declaration of Independence. This great 
document of human liberty announced the principle that “all men 
are created equal” and that they have certain rights which should 
never be taken away from them, among which are “‘life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness.” In the United States all persons are 
equal in the eyes of the law. Even though one person may be 
famous and another virtually unknown or one person may be rich 
and another poor, all are equal before the law. All must obey 
the law and all have equal rights to its protection. 

All persons who are found guilty of disobeying the law are held, 
according to the objectives of the Constitution, to be equally subject 
to punishment, regardless of their station in life or their influence. 
The same spirit of fairness is guaranteed to the péople in settling 
their personal or business disagreements in the law courts. The 
Nation’s judicial system provides easily accessible machinery for 
peaceful settlement of disputes and for dispensing justice. 


a. -- To Insure Domestic Tranquillity i 
One reason for the adoption of the Federal Constitution was to 
make it possible for the States to be on more friendly terms with 
one another; another was to insure peace at home by making the 
Federal Government strong enough to protect the people from the 
violence of enemies. In the Fourth Article of the Constitution, the 
United States Government undertook to protect every State from 
invasion, and, if a State government asked it, to protect such State 
from outbreaks of violence at home. No part of the Continental 
United States has been invaded by any foreign nation since 1815. 
The State governments have generally proved powerful enough to 
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maintain law and order within their own borders without help; so 
the Federal Government has not often been called on for protection 
against domestic violence. But the great power of the strong 
Federal Government stands always ready “to insure domestic. tran- 


quillity,” as well as to protect the Nation against possible threats 
from other nations. 


&c 


- . . To Provide for the Common Defense .. .” 

In the early days of the United States its citizens were threatened 
with many dangers from other nations. The British owned Canada, 
the French owned Louisiana, and the Spanish owned Florida, Texas 
and Mexico. The young and weak Nation was thus surrounded by 
the territory of European nations which were none too friendly and 
which, soon after the Federal Government was first organized, be- 
gan to fight among themselves in a long series of European wars. 
The constitutional objective of “the common defense” became very 
important but was very slow to be developed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment because a great part of the national energy was turned 
to the settling of the newly opened territory west of the Thirteen 
Original States and to solving the serious problem encountered 
in the hostile Indian tribes in that territory. 

The duty of maintaining a proper defense for the country and 
the people is divided by the Federal Constitution between the Legis- 
lative and the Executive Branches of the American Government. 
The Congress is given authority to declare war and to maintain and 
pay the expenses of an Army and a Navy. The President is Com- 
mander in Chief. United States policy is aimed at promoting 
peaceful relations between nations, but it maintains a powerful 
Army and the world’s most powerful Navy and Air Force to fulfill 
the constitutional objective of providing for the common defense. 


“. . To Promote the General Welfare .. .” 


At the end of the War of Independence the people of the United 
States found themselves in a position of great hardship. Many of 
their young men, whose strength was needed to help raise the crops, 
build the homes, and operate the shops and factories and shipyards 
of a growing nation, had been in General Washington’s armies for 
six years or more. The business of most of the communities in 
the Thirteen States had come to a standstill. The Nation and all 
of the States were so deeply in debt that their paper money had 
very little value. Suffering due to these conditions was wide- 
spread. The first task facing the new Federal Government was 
to take steps to put the Nation’s economy on a sound footing. 

In giving the Congress its authority to make laws for the good 
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of the whole people, the Federal Constitution provides, in section 8 
of its First Article, that— 

“The Congress shall have power to. . . lay and collect 
. to pay the debts and provide for the common 


”? 
. 


taxes .. 
defense and general welfare of the United States. . 


Exercise of the power to tax enabled the Government to finance 
its war debts and to put the currency on a sound basis. A Secretary 
of the Treasury was appointed, as well as Secretaries of State and 
of War and an Attorney General. These were the first departments 
of the Executive Branch of the Government. The Treasury was 
assigned to look after the fiscal affairs of government, the Depart- 
ment of State to handle the nation’s relations with other countries, 
the Department of War to manage the Armed Services and the 
Attorney General to act as legal counsel to the administration and 
to be the Federal public prosecutor. 

As the country experienced physical expansion and the economy 
became more complex, additional services of government in the 
interests of “the general welfare’ were added. These are treated in 
detail in subsequent chapters describing the activities of the various 
executive departments. 


“. . . To Secure the Blessings of Liberty to Ourselves and 
our Posterity Sf 


One of the purposes of the people in adopting the Federal Con- 
stitution was to make sure that the freedom which they had just 
won would not be allowed to slip away from them. The Fathers 
of the Constitution, in giving authority to the Federal Government, 
were careful to protect the rights and privileges of all persons by 
limiting the powers of both the National and State governments. 
In this way, the people of the United States, as long as they obey 
the law, may go freely from place to place, may enjoy their lives 
and property in safety, and may go to the courts for justice and 
protection in cases where they feel their rights are being infringed. 

It is significant that the strongest articles in the Constitution 
itself, and the Bill of Rights, unqualifiedly prohibit any invasion of 
the specified “unalienable rights” of the individual regardless of 
circumstances. The leaders who drew up the document, and the 
popular wish that spurred the quick adoption of the first ten amend- 
ments, show that the primary concern was safeguarding human 
liberties and, secondarily, delegating to the Government the powers 
required for administration. This objective was clearly stated in 
a sentence of the Declaration of Independence: 

“That to secure these rights, governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from the consent of the governed.” 
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Organization of the Legislative 
Branch of the Federal Government 


stitution reads: “All legislative powers herein granted 

shall be vested in a Congress of the United States, which 
shall consist of a Senate and a House of Representatives.” This 
authority to make laws is not given to one group but to two. 
They work together. 

In the Constitutional Convention the delegates from the smaller 
States asked to be given equal representation with the larger States 
in both houses of the Congress but finally compromised by agreeing 
that in the Senate each State should have two Senators while in the 
House of Representatives each State should be allotted Members 
on the basis of the number of its population. The present allotment 
of Representatives to each State is explained later in this book. 

Since the Seventeenth amendment was adopted in 1913, United 
States Senators are elected by the voters of the States at a regular 
election. Representatives have always been elected in that way. 
Before 1913 Senators were elected by State legislatures. This was 
because in the early days the Senators were supposed to represent 
the State governments in seeing that the small States got equal 
treatment with the large States. 

Most of the original thirteen colonies had had governors’ coun- 
cils appointed by the King. These councils had royal authority to 
review the actions of the assemblies made up of representatives of 
the people. Usually the members of these councils were either rich 
and prominent men of the colonies or relatives of the governors or 
members of old English families. They were the representatives 
of wealth and property and were supposed to be strong for law and 
order. When the colonies became States, their taxpayers were 
afraid to give the whole lawmaking authority to assembly members 
who were elected for only a short term and did not have to be 
men of much property. So all the new State constitutions (except 
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Ny HE First SENTENCE of the First Article of the Federal Con- 


Pennsylvania and Georgia) set up Senates, whose members were 
elected for longer terms and had to be men of property. 


MAKEUP OF THE NATIONAL CONGRESS 
2 nna 


Total membership .... 

Number of members 
for each State. 

Elected by 


Term of office 
Vacancy 


ore wee eer ere eee 


Salary 
Session (regular) .... 


Presiding officer .... 
Powers which each 


house exercises 
exclusively. 


House of Representatives 


435 | 
According to population 


Voters of Congressional 
district. (For Repre- 


sentative at Large, 
voters of entire 
State) 

2 years 


Filled by special elec- 
tion or at next na- 
tional election 


$30,000 

Meets Jan. 3 of each 
year 

Speaker 


(1) To originate reve- 
nue bills 


(2) To impeach civil 
officers 

(3) To elect a Pres- 
ident if no candi- 
date has a major- 
ity of the electoral 
votes 


Senate 


100 
2 


Voters of entire State 


6 years 

Special election or tem- 
porary appointment 
by Governor until 


special or regular 
election. - 
$30,000 
Meets Jan. 3 of each 
year 


Vice President of the 
United States 

(1) To consent or re- 
fuse to consent to 
treaties 

(2) To try persons im- 
peached 

(3) To confirm or re- 
fuse to confirm ap- 
pointments made 
by the President 

(4) To elect a Vice 


President if no 
candidate has a 
majority of the 


electoral votes 


a ee a 


When the Constitutional Convention made its plans for a law- 
making group, it found great usefulness in this State custom. The 
Fathers of the Constitution reasoned that if two separate groups, 
one representing the State governments and one representing the 
people, must both approve of every proposed law before it became 
effective there would be little danger of passing laws hurriedly and 
carelessly. One house could always check the other. The interest 
of the small States, so well represented in the Senate, could bal- 
ance the interest of the larger States which would have so many 
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more Members in the House of Representatives. This was a part 


of the system of “checks and balances,” which is discussed in a 
later chapter. 


QUALIFICATION OF MEMBERS OF CONGRESS 


The Federal Constitution left to the States the authority to send 
to the Congress such United States Senators as the State legisla- 
tures might select, provided they were over 30 years of age at the 
time of their election, had been citizens of the United States for at 
least nine years, and actually lived in the State which they were 
chosen to represent. It authorized the voters of the States to elect 
as their members in the House of Representatives only such of 
their inhabitants who were 25 years of age when elected and who 
had been citizens for seven years. Other qualifications might be 
set by the States, but the Constitution makes each house of the 
Congress the judge of the qualifications of its own members. 

Each State is represented in the upper chamber of the Congress 
by two Senators. The State of Rhode Island, with an area of only 
1,248 square miles, has the same share in the Senate’s lawmaking 
as the State of Alaska, which covers 586,400 square miles; the 
State of Nevada, which had only 408,000 inhabitants in 1965, has 
as many votes in the Senate as the State of California, with a 
population of 18,084,000. The 50 States, therefore, are repre- 
sented by 100 Senators. 

In the House of Representatives, the number of Members is 
determined by the Congress. This number is then divided among 
the States according to their populations. But regardless of the 
method of allocation, or the total number of Representatives allowed, 
each State is constitutionally guaranteed one Representative. A 
provision was included in the Constitution for the periodic enumera- 
tion of the people, so that the number of Representatives from each 
State could be changed as the population changed. In this way 
the share of each person in the Government is kept on as nearly 
equal a basis as possible, and the people of one State have no 
more voice in the affairs of government than have those of any 
other State. 

Although the population of the United States has increased at 
a very rapid rate, the number of Representatives has increased 
much more slowly. If there were now allotted a Representative 
for the same number of persons as in 1790, there would be over 
5,000 Representatives in the Congress. 

There were 65 Representatives in the First Congress. The num- 
ber from each State was determined by the Constitutional Conven- 
tion. After the First Census the number of Representatives was 
increased to 106 and redistributed among the States. There has 
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been a reapportionment, or redistribution, of Representatives every 
ten years since then, except after the census of 1920. Although 
the population at present is nearly 50 times greater than it was 
in 1790, the House of Representatives consisted of 435 Members 
from 1910 to 1958. The number of Representatives increased from 
435 to 437 when Alaska and Hawaii were admitted as new States. 
However, this was only a temporary measure to allow representa- 
tion until the new census was completed in 1960. Total member- 
ship reverted to 435 on January 3, 1963, according to Congressional 
reapportionment based on the 1960 census. Congress now has one 
Representative for, roughly, every 445,000 people. 

According to present laws, the President must report to the Con- 
gress the populations of all the States as determined by the census 
and the number of Representatives which 
should be assigned to each State. The 
Congress then has 60 days within which 
to decide whether it wishes to change the 
Pg ie size of the House or to adopt a different 
le Srey method of assigning the Representatives. 

i> a y . After it has been determined how many 
Lawmakers are elected by Representatives are to be sent to the Con- 
oom ia gress by each State, the State legislatures 
then decide how these Representatives are to be chosen. The 
State must be divided into districts as nearly equal in population 
as possible. There is a Representative for each district, and no 
part of the State is omitted from some district. The people of 
each district then elect a Representative, who speaks for them 
in Congress. 

No law requires the States to divide into districts, and in some 
States, therefore, no change has been made for many years. In 
other States there are fewer districts than Representatives; in 
such States the additional Representatives are chosen by all the 
people of the State and are called “Representatives at Large.” 
However, a 1964 Supreme Court decision requires that districting 
must be on the basis of population rather than area 

Senators are chosen at the election held in November of each 
even-numbered year, but only one-third of them are chosen in any 
one election. In this way the Senate can never be made up entirely 
of new Senators, but will always have at least a two-thirds majority 
of experienced members. 

Representatives also are elected in November of even-numbered 
years. However, in their case, the term of every member comes 
to an end on the same day and each has to seek reelection (if he 
wants it) at each national election. Many members are well enough 
liked in their districts to be reelected over and over again, so that 
even in the House of Representatives there is never an entirely 
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new membership at any one time. (In 1966, President Johnson 
proposed that Representatives be elected to four-year terms.) 

Since members of the House of Representatives are chosen every 
two years, the life of a Congress is considered to be two years. 
The Twentieth Amendment to the Constitution provides that the 
Congress shall meet in regular session at noon on January 3 of each 
year unless it shall pass a law to fix a different date. It meets 
in the Capitol in Washington, D.C. It remains in session until its 
members vote to adjourn. The President may call a special session 
whenever he thinks it is necessary. 


POWERS VESTED IN THE SENATE AND THE HOUSE 


1. Each house has power to start the consideration of any 
proposed law (except laws for raising revenue). 

2. Each house has power to vote for or against any proposed 
law which is sent to it for approval after being passed by 
the other house. 

Under the Constitution the Senate alone has the following powers: 

1. The Senate can refuse its consent and block the Pres- 
ident’s choice -of officials to fill many important offices. 

2. The Senate must approve (by a favorable vote of two- 
thirds of the Senators present) any treaty of the United States 
before such treaty can become effective. 

3. The Senate has “sole power to try all impeachments.” 
The House of Representatives, however, has the sole right to 
impeach (that is, to bring charges of misconduct serious 
enough to justify dismissal against any civil officer of the 
United States, who shall then be tried before the Senate). 


On the other hand, the House of Representatives is given by the 
Constitution a very important and special money-raising power. 
All laws about raising revenue must originate and be passed by 
the House before the Senate can act on them. As a result, in 
deciding the amount of money needed for the Federal Government 
and the method for raising it, the large States have more votes 
than the small States. In actual practice, the Senate may vote any 
number of amendments to a revenue bill which the House has 
passed. Then a “conference committee,” made up of members ap- 
pointed from both Houses, must work out a compromise satisfactory 
to both before the bill can become a law. However, the authority 
of the House of Representatives to originate revenue bills is a 
very important one and is one of the “checks and balances” of the 
Legislative Branch. 

As a result of these Constitutional provisions, the people of the 
United States know that the final authority belongs to them and 
that their Representatives and Senators must answer to them for 
the welfare of the country. 
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Powers of the Legislative Branch 


ity in the making of laws. Either House can begin the 

consideration of a new law (except a law to raise revenue 
and, on the other hand, may refuse to pass a law on which the other 
House has already voted favorably. 

In the Constitution of the United States, the people delegate 
certain powers to the National Government. The subjects of na- 
tional law-making authority are enumerated in the eighth section 
of the First Article of the Constitution. These broad and impor- 
tant powers are as follows: 

1. To lay and collect taxes. 

2. To borrow money. 

3. To make rules and regulations for commerce among the 
States and with foreign countries. 

4. To coin money, to state its value, to fix the standard of 
weights and measures, and to provide for the punishment 
of counterfeiters. 

5. To make a uniform rule about naturalization. 

6. To establish uniform bankruptcy laws for the whole 
country. 

7. To establish post offices and post roads. 

8. To issue patents and copyrights. 

9. To set up a system of Federal courts. 

10. To punish piracy. 

11. To declare war. 

12. To raise and support armies. 
13. To provide for a Navy. 

14. To make rules and regulations for the Army and Navy. 

15. To provide for calling out the militia to enforce the 
Federal laws, to suppress lawlessness, or to repel invasion. 

16. To cooperate with the States in organizing and arming 
the milita. 

17. To make all.laws for the District of Columbia. 

18. To make all laws needed to put into effect all the powers 
given by the Constitution to the Government of the United 
States or to any agency or officer of the United States. 


ab HE Two HOUSES OF CONGRESS have almost the same author- 


The Tenth amendment to the Constitution provides that powers 
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which are not delegated to the National Government are reserved 
to the States or to the people. 


The Constitution forbids the Congress: 

1. To suspend the writ of habeas corpus, except in time of 
rebellion or invasion. 

2. To pass laws which condemn persons of crimes or unlaw- 
ful acts without a trial. 

3. To pass any law which will declare to be criminal any 
act already done which was not criminal when committed. 

4. To lay direct taxes on citizens of States, except on the 
basis of a census already taken. 

5. To tax exports from any State. 

6. To give especially favorable treatment in commerce or tax- 
ation to the seaports of any State or to the vessels using them. 

7. To authorize any titles of nobility. 


OFFICERS AND LEADERS OF THE CONGRESS 


The Constitution provides that the Vice President shall be pres- 
ident of the Senate, but shall have no vote except in case of a tie. 
It also provides that the House of Representatives shall choose its 
own Speaker and other officers, and that the Senate shall choose 
a president pro tempore (to preside if the Vice President is absent) 
and other officers. The Speaker is always a member of the polit- 
ical party which has the largest group of members of the House; 
he has great influence both in the selection of members for im- 
portant committees and in conducting the business of the House. 

The members of each political party represented in the Senate 
meet at the beginning of each new Congress and select a “floor 
leader” and appoint various Senators of their own party to help 
him. The members of the political parties in the House do the 
same. These leaders are selected in accordance with the custom 
of each political party. They perform vital work in aiding in the 
passage of bills which their parties favor and in the defeat of 
laws which their parties oppose. They have come to be important 
parts of the constitutional process of lawmaking. 


THE LAWMAKING PROCESS 


Thousands of bills are offered to the Congress for consideration 
during the course of a session. These will vary widely in subject 
matter and importance. Before a bill becomes law, it is practice 
to hear interested citizens, members of the Executive Branch who 
may be affected, and sometimes members of the Congress testify 
on the effect of the provisions of the bill. 

To cope with this work load, both houses of the Congress have 
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come to rely on small units of the membership to prepare and 
examine legislation relating to particular fields before it is debated © 
and voted on by the whole membership of the houses. These 
committees, as they are called, are formally organized under a 
chairman who is a member of the majority party of the Congress. 
The minority party is proportionately represented on all committees 
under the leadership of the Congressman or Senate committee 
member with the most legislative seniority. As a result of a recent 
Legislative Reorganization Act to eliminate archaic phases of the 
legislative machinery, the Standing—that is, permanent—Commit- 
tees number 16 in the Senate and 20 in the House of Representa- 
tives. Their names indicate the subjects in which they specialize 
—Appropriations, Agriculture, Armed Services, Interior and In- 
sular Affairs, Veterans Affairs, Banking and Currency, Foreign 
Relations, and so on. 

Every bill introduced in either House is referred to a Committee 
for study. In the normal legislative routine, for example, a bill 
introduced relating to the parity price structure for grains would 
probably be referred to the Committee on Agriculture for consid- 
eration. On reaching the Committee, the members might act on it 
in a number of ways. It might meet with the approval of a major- 
ity of the Committee as written, be “‘reported out,” and go on the 
calendar for a vote of the full membership of the chamber concerned. 

If the bill in question does not meet with the approval of a 
majority of the Committee, its members can change it at their will. 
They may make a few minor alterations, some major changes or 
rewrite it completely. They may also kill the bill by pigeon-holing 
it—that is, taking no action on it at all. This maneuver is not nec- 
essarily final. If, in the House of Representatives, a petition to 
“force the bill out of Committee” can win 218 signatures, the bill 
is brought to the floor for debate. In the Senate, a motion to 
discharge the Committee from consideration, supported by a major- 
ity, accomplishes the same purpose. 

Bills can be introduced by numerous methods. Some of them are 
drawn up by the committees themselves, or by special committees of 
the Congress, to meet special 
needs of the people. Some are 
suggested by the President or 
other executive officers to 
meet new executive require- 
ments or to improve old ways 
of doing things. Others are 
suggested to members of the 
Congress by citizens or organ- 
izations. Still other bills rep- 
resent the personal views of 


Congressional hearing on a bill 
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Congressmen. But whenever a bill is introduced in either house, 
it is read by its title, given a number, and then referred by the 
Presiding Officer to the proper committees. If hearings are held 
by the committee, persons who favor or oppose the bill may appear 
and state their views. Sometimes the arguments for and against 
a bill at a committee hearing last several weeks or months. 

The Congressional system of Committees does more than contrib- 
ute to efficiency and capacity for work. It has the long range 
effect of creating groups of experts in the various fields that are 
of particular concern to government. When a newly elected Con- 
gressman is assigned to the House Committee on Labor for example, 
his knowledge of the technical side of labor-management relations, 
and of union and industry problems may be spotty and lack both 
breadth and depth. He sits through months of hearings on matters 
involving labor. He hears representatives of various organizations 
directly concerned, business executives and labor leaders discuss 
in detail every aspect of many problems. He listens to the testi- 
mony of impartial counsel who are specialists in labor relations. 
He studies scores of carefully thought out documents offered for 
his committee’s information and inspection. 

After several congressional sessions of such hearings, he has 
received an intensive, exhaustive and practical education which 
thoroughly qualifies him to evaluate the effect of legislation on 
labor and management. He is equipped to prescribe legislative 
remedies when they are needed. 

After a committee reports a bill back to the house, the members 
usually discuss it in open debate and then vote on it. In the House 
of Representatives, because of the large number of members, the 
Rules Committee usually limits the debate. However, in the Senate, 
the debate can usually continue as long as Senators have anything 
to say. A vote on a bill can pass it, defeat it, “table” it—which 
is setting it aside and tantamount to defeat—or return it to com- 
mittee. If a bill is passed by one house, it is sent to the other 
house for action. 

In the second house the bill goes through much the same pro- 
cedure aa in the first house. The second house may pass or defeat 
the bill. If the bill is passed by the second house in an amended 
form it must be returned to the house in which it was first intro- 
duced. If the first house refuses to agree to the changes, the bill 
may go to a “conference committee,” in which each house is equally 
represented. If the conference committee can adjust the points 
of difference, the bill as agreed upon is presented to each house 
for its approval. 

After a bill has been passed by both houses it is sent to the 
President. The Constitution provides that: 

“Every bill which shall have passed the House of Repre- 
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sentatives and the Senate, shall, before it becomes a law, be 
presented to the President of the United States. . . .” 

The President may sign the entire bill or veto it. If he has not 
signed the bill within ten days after it reaches him (not counting 
Sundays), it becomes a law without his signature. However, if the 
Congress adjourns in the meantime, the bill does not become a law 
unless the President signs it within the 10-day limit. This way of. 
preventing a bill from becoming a law is known as the “pocket veto.” 

If the President vetoes a bill while the Congress is in session, 
it does not become a law unless each house passes it over the 
President’s veto by a two-thirds vote of its membership. 

Of the thousands of bills introduced at each session of the Con- 
gress, only a comparatively small number become laws. 


CONGRESSIONAL POWERS OF INVESTIGATION 


Either house has the power of investigation. One of the regular 
committees may be used or a special committee appointed for the 
task. Sometimes the houses appoint “a joint committee,” consist- 
ing of members from both houses, to make an investigation. 

The purpose of these investigations may be to study certain 
conditions which seem to call for new laws. It may be to find out 
how the members of the Executive or Judicial Branch are doing 
their work. It may be to create interest on the part of the people 
in needed reforms. Sometimes the Congress goes beyond its own 
membership and employs experts or asks private citizens to supply 
information. These investigations help to keep the Congress in 
touch with the real needs of the people. 

Every member of the Congress is called upon to perform many 
services. He usually tries to follow the program of his political 
party, since he has been elected with the aid of the party organiza- 
tion. He is expected by those who elect him to work for the good of 
the people of his district and State, since they have selected him 
to represent them and have delegated to him his authority. And, 
since he is a member of the national lawmaking body, he is called 
upon to think of the welfare and needs of all the people of the 
entire Nation, 

There are always special groups of people who represent some 
one single interest, and who press their needs on their Congressmen. 
It is no minor problem for the lawmaker to serve equally his 
district and State constituents, the special interest of his area 
and the people of the whole Nation. 
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The Presidency 


executive power in the President. It does not give any 
power to the Vice President, or to members of the Pres- 
ident’s Cabinet, or to other officials. 

Before the Constitution was adopted, some of the States had their 
executive power vested in councils of several officers, no one of 
whom had more power than the others. In the Constitutional Con- 
vention, Benjamin Franklin urged that this same arrangement be 
adopted. The delegates had before them an example in the Swiss 
Republic, which for many years had been well governed by an 
executive council. The delegates could also remember the danger 
presented by the excessive power of the British King. Neverthe- 
less, the delegates decided to give all the executive power toa 
single official, to be known as the President of the United States. 

They also decided that a Vice President, elected in the same way 
as the President, should be given the duty of presiding over the 
Senate. If the President dies, resigns or is removed from office, 
the Vice President succeeds him. A Constitutional amendment, 
ratified by the States in 1967, empowers the Vice President, under 
certain conditions, to take over the office of the President if the 
President should become incapacitated and also covers the resump- 
tion of authority by the President. In addition, the Amendment 
enables the President to nominate a Vice President, with Congress- 
ional assent, if the Vice Presidency becomes vacant. 

Under the existing law, if both the President and Vice President 
were to vacate their offices, the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives would assume the Presidency. The President pro tem- 
pore of the Senate (chosen at each session of the Congress as is the 


Tt a SECOND ARTICLE of the Federal Constitution vests the 
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Speaker of the House) is next in line, followed by certain Cabinet 
members. The Congress can change that line of succession, as it 
has in the past; for example, it could designate the Secretary of 
State as first in line after the Vice President. 

The President heads a large executive organization, including the 
Executive Departments, each under a Cabinet member, and also 
many independent agencies. Through them he enforces the provi- 
sions of the Constitution and the laws made by the Congress, and 
conducts Government business in the interest of all the people. 

The President lives in Washington in an official residence called 
the White House. There he has his executive offices as well as 
his home. 

Candidates for the office of President are chosen at conventions 
held by the principal political parties. Each political party selects 
a city as the meeting place of its convention. The conventions are 
scheduled in the early summer of the election year. Each State 
organization sends a group of delegates. 

After the convention has elected its officers and committees, and 
has adopted a platform of party principles, it is ready to nominate 
candidates for President and Vice President. The chairman orders 
a roll call of the States. At this time the members of any State 
delegation, when the State’s name is called, may nominate a candi- 
date for President. After every State delegation has had an oppor- 
tunity to offer the name of its candidate, the delegates vote for 
their choice. The nominee receiving a majority of votes becomes 
the party candidate for President in the general election ‘of the 
following November. 

Members of the Constitutional Convention at Philadelphia did 
not think it wise that the people should vote directly for a President, 
so they wrote into the Constitution an “indirect method” of elect- 
ing the President. 

At the November election the voters of each State select pres- 
idential electors equal in number to the Representatives and Sen- 
ators that State has in the Congress. These electors have been 
nominated by the political parties for the sole purpose of voting for 
their party’s candidates for President and Vice President. The 
electors from all 50 States are known as the “Electoral College’: 
but actually never meet, since the Twelfth amendment of the Con- 
stitution directs that the electors shall meet in their own States 
to vote. The Electoral College chooses the President and Vice 
President. Each State’s electors vote for the candidates who have 
received the greatest number of votes in their State. 

On the 20th of January which follows his election in November, 
the President begins his official duties with a ceremony called the 
Inauguration. It is customary for him to go to the Capitol to take 
his oath of office, which is administered to him by the Chief Justice 
of the United States. 
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PRESIDENTIAL OATH OF OFFICE 


“I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully exe- 
cute the office of President of the United States, and will to 
the best of my ability, preserve, protect and defend the Consti- 
tution of the United States.” 


The President usually makes an inaugural address, which is wide- 
ly broadcast. In this speech he outlines the policy his administra- 
tion expects to follow. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL POWERS 


The Constitution says that the executive power of the National 
Government shall be legally delegated to a President of the United 
States of America. All other executive officers are responsible to 
him and receive from him the right to perform executive duties. 

The office of President of the United States is one of the most 
important and powerful in the world. In the first place, the Pres- 
ident must “take care that the 
laws be faithfully executed” and 
must manage the tremendously 
large organization which car- 
ries on the National Govern- 
ment. To do this he is given 
not only the authority to oper- 
ate the Executive Branch of the 
Government, but also important 
: i powers in legislative and judi- 

Executive Mansion—the “White House” Clal matters. 

The President has the power 
to veto any bill passed by the Congress. Unless the Congress over- 
rides the veto, which requires a two-thirds majority in each house, 
the bill does not become law. He may influence the Congress 
through his right to call it together in special session to consider 
and take action on any national problem which he consider impor- 
tant. In his annual and special messages to the Congress he may 
recommend the passage of laws which he believes the people need. 
And often in his public addresses he may advise the Congress in- 
directly. The President, as the only officer (except the Vice Pres- 
ident) elected by the whole people, is responsible to the Nation for 
a general program to promote the welfare of the country. As head 
of his political party he may properly urge the members of his 
party in the Congress to support such a program. 

Judicial and executive powers: When vacancies occur, the Pres- 
ident appoint Federal judges, including members of the Supreme 
Court. His appointments must, however, be confirmed by the 
United States Senate. 
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The President may grant a full or a conditional pardon to any 
person who has been convicted of breaking a Federal law, except 
in-a case of impeachment. He may shorten the prison term or 
reduce the fine which has been imposed as punishment for a crime. 


He may delay an execution. 
The executive powers of the President are too numerous to men- 


tion all of them. 

The President enforces the Constitution and the laws made by 
the Congress. In so doing, he has to issue many rules, regulations, 
and instructions which are called Executive Orders. 

He is Commander in Chief of the armed forces of the United 
States, and of the militia of the several-States when called into the 
actual service of the United States. This provision gives the Pres- 
ident great power in time of war or danger of war. 

Powers in foreign affairs: Upon the President falls the respon- 
sibility for United States’ relations with foreign powers. The 
Constitution gives him power to appoint ambassadors, ministers, 
and consuls, subject to Senatorial approval, and to receive foreign 
ambassadors and other public ministers. With his Secretary of 
State he carries on all official contact with foreign governments. 
Through the Department of State, he arranges for the protection 
of American citizens when they travel abroad, and protects foreign 
persons traveling in the United States. Through this power, it is 
possible for him to recognize or refuse to recognize a new nation 
or a new government. He can negotiate treaties with other gov- 
ernments which become binding on the United States when approved 
by a two-thirds vote of the Senators present. Further, he may 
conclude “executive agreements” with foreign governments which 
do not require the approval of the Senate. 

He may order the United States military and naval forces to 
any part of the world. ; 

Appointive powers: The President chooses the heads of the 
Executive Departments who are responsible for the principal busi- 
ness of the Government and appoints many other persons to im- 
portant Federal positions. 

However, it must be remembered that thousands of workers 
in the Executive Departments are selected through the civil 
service system. This method of appointment requires them to pass 
an examination showing their fitness for the positions which they 
are seeking. 


THE PRESIDENT 


Terms of Office—4 years. Limited to two terms. 

Salary—$100,000 a year plus $50,000 allowance for expenses and 
another $40,000 tax free for travel and official entertainment. 

Inauguration—January 20 following election. 
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Elected—By the people in national elections every 4 years. 
Qualifications—Native-born citizen at least 35 years of age and 
at least 14 years a resident of the United States. 


Succession to the of fice— 
1. Vice President. 
2. Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
3. President pro tempore of the Senate. 
4. Secretary of State. 
5. Secretary of the Treasury. 
6. Secretary of Defense. 
7. Attorney General. 
8. Postmaster General. 
9. Secretary of the Interior. 
10. Secretary of Agriculture. 
11. Secretary of Commerce. 
12. Secretary of Labor. 
13. Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
14. Secretary of Housing and Urban Development. 


Chief power and duty—To enforce the Constitution, the laws made 
by the Congress, and treaties. 


Other Powers— 
1. To veto bills. 
2. To recommend measures to the Congress. 
3. To call special sessions of the Congress. 
4. To deliver messages to the Congress. 
5. To appoint Federal judges. 
6. To appoint representatives to foreign countries. 
7. To appoint heads of the Departments and other impor- 
tant officials. 
8. To pardon criminals. 
9. To carry on official business with foreign nations. 
10. To be Commander in Chief of the armed forces. 
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1X 


Executive Departments of the 
Government 


laws, the Congress has from time to time created Executive 

Departments. The heads of these Departments, chosen by 
the President and approved by the Senate, form a council called 
the “President’s Cabinet.” In addition to the Cabinet, the Pres- 
ident has a number of personal staff officers which are grouped 
into the Executive Office of the President. The Executive Office 
of the President includes the Bureau of the Budget, the White 
House Office, the Council of Economic Advisers, and the Office 
of Emergency Planning. 

George Washington appointed only four Cabinet members at the 
beginning of his first term as President. As the services of the 
Government have increased, new Departments have been authorized 
by the Congress. Currently, there are 12 such Executive Departments. 


TT HELP THE PRESIDENT enforce and administer the Federal 


Year of its 
Department Head of the Department creation 
by law 
eutes + ae eS The Secretary of State : 1789 
eR LACABULY 2 cot te oon The Secretary of the Treasury 1789 
seerense The Secretary of Defense 1 1947 
Poe LE. pane ame ae atc The Attorney General 1789 
erat OCG. ect fr The Postmaster General 1794 
MeenuerIOls =. 5.4. t The Secretary of the Interior 1849 
Wrericulture.; .. © 2, The Secretary of Agriculture 1889 
8. Commerce. ... ,. .| The Secretary of Commerce 2 1903 
2/4 ele ee See The Secretary of Labor 1913 
10. Health, Education, | The Secretary of Health, Educa- 1953 
and Welfare tion, and Welfare 
11. Housing and Urban | The Secretary of Housing and 1965 
Development Urban Development 
12. Transportation ....| The Secretary of Transportation 1966 


\ 


1In July 1947, by Public Law 2538, the 80th Congress merged the Department of 
War and the Department of the Navy by creating a National Military Eatablishment. 
At the head of the National Military Establishment, there is a Secretary of Defense. 
This establishment consists lof the Department of the Army, Department of the 
Navy, Department of the Air Force, and other agencies concerned with national security. 


2The Department of Commerce and Labo i i 
two japatte ein ee r was created in 1903 and was made into 
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THE CABINET 


The: Cabinet is a council of advisers for the President. Each 
member is head of one of the Executive Departments, appointed by 
the President and responsible to him. The President, in turn, is 
responsible to the Nation for these appointees and for the work of 
their Departments. Their term of office is entirely at the pleasure 
of.the President. He calls them into meeting whenever he wishes 
or may consult them individually on matters relating to their par- 
ticular spheres of action. Cabinet meetings are closed sessions, 
not open to the public. 

The Constitution makes no exact provision for a President’s Cabi- 
net. It provides that the President ‘may require the opinion, in 
writing, of the principal officer in each of the Executive Depart- 
ments, upon any subject relating to the duties of their respective 
offices,” but it does not name the Departments nor describe their 
duties. The Cabinet is now generally accepted as part of the Gov- 
ernment organization. The law fixes no special qualifications for 
Cabinet members. 

Each Cabinet member has authority delegated to him by the Pres- 
ident to manage his own Department. As an officer of the Federal 
Government, his duties extend to all parts of the country and he has 
many assistants and advisers. His Department is divided into 
many divisions, bureaus, offices, or services, through which dif- 
ferent parts of his work are done. There are hundreds of these 
divisions in the Executive Departments. As the organization and 
duties of the Executive Departments vary, it is necessary to discuss 
them individually. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


The Secretary of State ranks as an executive officer next to the 
President and Vice President. He is the President’s adviser on 
matters relating to foreign policy. 

The general objectives of the Department of State are— 

To maintain friendly relations between the United States and 
foreign countries. 

To build up foreign trade and commerce. 

To protect American citizens and their property abroad. 

In carrying out these general objectives the Department— 

Supervises the Foreign Service of the United States, which 
includes the ambassadors, ministers, and consular officers, 
through whom the Department maintains the necessary con- 
tacts with foreign governments, and helps to protect American 
citizens and their interests abroad. 

Aids in the making and enforcing of treaties and other 
agreements with foreign countries. 
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Issues passports to citizens of the United States who wish 


to travel abroad. : 
Arranges for the reception by the President of foreign am- 


bassadors and ministers. 

Helps to decide whether a new foreign government should 
be recognized by the Government of the United States. 

Gathers information about economic, political, and social 
conditions in foreign countries. 

Stations consular officers of the United States in foreign 
countries to examine the applications of citizens of foreign 
countries wishing to come to the United States as immigrants 
or non-immigrants and, if the applicants are found admissible 
under the immigration laws, to issue them the proper visas. 

Administers, through the Agency for International Develop- 
ment, nonmilitary aid to other nations. 


In addition to these tasks, the State Department publishes all 
treaties between the United States and foreign governments and 
certain other official papers. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 


The general objectives of the Department of the Treasury are— 

To manage the financial affairs of the United States Gov- 
ernment. 

To plan for the protection and increase pf the Government’s 
income. 

To protect the buying power of American money and the 
credit of the Federal Government. 

Among the many tasks performed in carrying out these general 
objectives the Department of the Treasury— 

Collect taxes for the Government. 

Borrows money, as necessary (on interest-bearing notes and 
bonds issued chiefly to individual American citizens and insti- 
tutions) to meet the requirements of the United States Gov- 
ernment’s defense, foreign aid and domestic programs. 

Pays all bills and debts of the Government as directed by law. 

Reports to both the Congress and the President on the finan- 
cial condition of the Government. 

Supervises the coining of money and the printing of paper 
money, bonds, and postage stamps. 

Patrols the coasts with the Coast Guard to prevent smug- 
gling and to protect shipping. 

Regulates the sale of alcohol and narcotics in interstate and 
foreign commerce. 

Operates the Secret Service, which is responsible for the 
protection of the President, the Vice President, and their 
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families; it also suppresses counterfeiting of U.S. currency 
and securities. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


This Department is the unified agency responsible for the Na- 
tion’s security. Under it are grouped the Departments of Army 
and Navy, which were formerly independent departments, and the 
Department of the Air Force. Any matter which relates to the 
country’s defenses is the province of this Department. 

The responsibilities of the Department of Defense include— 

Providing a comprehensive program for the security of the 
United States. 

Providing for integrated policies and programs for those 
agencies charged with the security of the United States. 

Providing for the coordination and unified direction of the 
armed forces under civilian direction. 

Providing for the strategic direction of the Armed Forces 
under unified control. 


The Department of the Army 


The principal objective of the Department of the Army is to 
provide an armed military force for land operations in the defense 
of the United States. 

In performance of this duty, the Department of the Army— 

Organizes, trains, equips, and maintains the Regular Army, 
the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, and the National Guard. 

Is responsible for improvement of weapons, equipment, and 
methods of land warfare. 

Operates the Military Academy at West Point, New York, 
the Command and General Staff College at Fort Leavenworth, 
Kansas, and other schools for officers and enlisted men. 

Supervises the development of rivers and harbors within 
the United States, and regulates the use of all navigable waters 
within the United States, and Puerto Rico. 

Operates the Panama Canal and supervises the Government 
of the Canal Zone. 


The Department of the Navy 


The chief objective of the Department of the Navy is to maintain 
modern vessels for the defense of the United States. It is respon- 
sible also for the protection of outlying possessions of the United 
States and of United States commerce. 

In performance of its duties the Navy Department— 

Organizes, trains, and maintains the naval forces of the 
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United States, constructing and equipping war vessels, navy 
yards, and naval bases. 

Maintains the United States Naval Academy at Rnatolte 
Maryland, the Naval War College at Newport, Rhode Island, 
and other schools for training officers and enlisted men; and 
conducts naval maneuvers and gunnery practice ‘for promoting 
the efficiency of men and ships. 

Maintains an ever-ready Marine Corps for service on land, 
sea or in the air. 

Maintains a system of radio communication between all ships 
at sea and naval shore stations, supplies maps and charts for 
the aid of navigation by sea and air, and operates research labo- 
ratories for the improvement of naval equipment. 

Through its Naval Observatory, it sets a standard of time 
throughout the country and checks the accuracy of all navigat- 
ing instruments for ships and aircraft. 


The Department of the Air Force 


The Department of the Air Force has as its primary Sbjective 
the provision of air combat and service forces for the defense of 
the United States against attack, especially air attack. 

In carrying out its objectives, the Department of the Air Force— 

Organizes, trains, equips, and maintains tactical and strategic 
air combat and service forces, including the Regular Air Force, 
the Air Force Reserve, and the Air National Guard. 

Provides air transport for the Armed Forces, and furnishes 
air support to the Army. 

Furnishes aerial photography for mapmaking purposes. 

Provides a worldwide Air Rescue Service. 

Operates the Air Force Academy at Colorado Springs, Colo- 
rado, an Air University at Maxwell Field, Alabama, and other 
schools for training officers and enlisted men. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


The Attorney General is the head of the Department of Justice, 
and as such, the chief law officer of the National Government. He 
represents the United States in legal matters generally, and gives 
advice and opinions when requested by the President or by the 
heads of the Executive Departments. Frequently the services of 
his Department are used for the drawing up of new legislation, 
especially when it is about new and difficult problems. 

The Solicitor General assists the Attorney General and acts under 
his direction. He appears for the Government in the Supreme 
Court of the United States. All appeal work in which the Govern- 
ment has an interest is under his supervision. Any appeal to be 
made on behalf of the Government either to one of the circuit 
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courts of appeals or to the Supreme Court of the United States 
must be authorized by him. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation is a branch of this Depart- 
ment. It has charge of investigating crimes against Federal laws 
and of finding and arresting the offenders. The Community Re- 
lations Service is also a branch of the Department of Justice and 
is charged with the responsibility of coordinating all civil rights 
activities of the United States Government. The Service was cre- 
ated by the Civil Rights Act of 1964 and originally was a part 
of the Department of Commerce. 

The principal objectives of the Department of Justice are— 

To promote the most effective administration of Federal law. 

To protect the legal rights of the United States. 

To cooperate with all law-enforcement agencies within the 
country. — 

In rendering these services, the Department— 

Conducts suits in behalf of the Government in the Supreme 
Court of the United States and in other Federal courts. 

Supervises and directs United States district attorneys and 
marshals throughout the United States. 

Investigates and prosecutes violations of the Federal laws. 

Supervises Federal prisons and other penal institutions. 

Investigates and reports to the President concerning peti- 
tions for paroles, reprieves, and pardons. 

Assists in drawing up rules of court procedure. 

Gives opinions on legal questions when requested to do so 
by the President or heads of the Executive Departments. 

Protects individuals and groups throughout the Nation in 
the exercise of civil rights guaranteed to them by the Consti- 
tution and laws of the United States. 

Enforces the immigration and nationality laws of the United 
States. ; 


THE POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


The principal objective of the Post Office Department is to main- 
tain inexpensive and efficient public means of communication 
through the postal service. The Postmaster General is its head. 
He is aided by a large number of assistants. The Department— 

Collects and delivers the mail throughout the United States. 

Supervises the carrying of the mails by railways, steamships, 
airplanes, and other means of transportation. 

Operates post offices throughout the Nation. 

Supervises and inspects all post-office organizations and 
their operations throughout the United States. 

Maintains such services for the public as registered mails, 
parcel post, and money orders. 
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With the approval of the President, makes postal agreements 
with foreign governments. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


The principal objective of the Department of the Interior is to 


promote the domestic welfare and to protect and develop the na- 
tural resources of the country. These resources include both the 
wealth of nature and certain of the human resources. In the 
performance of its duties, the Department— 


Supervises the public lands of the United States, including 
range lands reserved for grazing. 

Studies the natural resources and products of the United 
States in connection with the production of oil, coal, natural 
gas, water power and minerals. 

Supervises the study of irrigated lands and the water re- 
sources to be used on such lands, and directs the spending 
of money made available by the reclamation laws for construc- 
tion and operation of irrigation projects. 

Investigates the cause of accidents in mines and studies 
methods of preventing accidents and waste. 

Supervises the health, welfare, and education of an esti- 
mated 500,000 American Indian citizens of the United States 
living on or near reservations. 

Administers the Federal laws which regulate hunting and 
fishing (either as a business or for‘pleasure) and protects 
the Nation’s fish, wildlife, and wildfow! resources. 

Supervises the national parks of the United States, pro- 
tects their natural beauty, and makes them available as play- 
grounds for the American people. 

Promotes the economic, political, and social development of 
dependent areas under its supervision. 

Administers and protects the public lands and domains of 
the United States. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


The responsibilities of this Department concern food produc- 


tion of the country and farm output generally—as well as the 
welfare of the farmer. It ix charged with the execution of acts 
of the Congress which are aimed at adjusting the production of a 
crop to the demand for it, thereby avoiding unmarketable sur- 
pluses or shortages which raise prices and hurt the consumer. 
In the course of performing its duty, the Department of Agricul- 
ture— 
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Encourages soil-building practices and crop rotation, in 
order to hold and increase the fertility of the Nation’s farms. 


Fosters development of better livestock, to improve the 
Nation’s supply of meat and dairy products. 

Advises the farmer on problems of farm drainage, buildings, 
machinery, and water supply. 

Issues reports on the supply, movements, and prices of farm 
products, thus helping the farmer to sell his crops intelligently. 

Fights animal and plant diseases and insect pests. 

Maintains national forests and protects the timber supply 
of the country. 

Provides,in cooperation with other agencies, a credit system 
for agriculture. 

Makes loans to finance the construction of rural electric 
systems. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


The duties of this Department are promoting and developing the 
Nation’s foreign and domestic commerce, the mining, manufac- 
turing, shipping, fishing industries, and the transportation system 
of the United States. The bureaus and agencies in the Department 
render a wide variety of services. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce studies the 
production and distribution of goods and encourages and pro- 
motes commerce at home and abroad. It maintains branch 
offices at important points in the United States to supply 
businessmen with the latest trade information. This Bureau 
is the businessman’s representative in Government. 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey conducts surveys and pre- 
pares charts of the American seacoast and tidewater rivers 
and reports on tides and currents to safeguard shipping. 
In 1965, the Coast and Geodetic Survey, the Weather Bu- 
reau, and the Central Radio Propagation Laboratory were 
combined into a new agency—the Environmental Science and 
Services Administration. 

The Bureau of the Census counts the population of the 
country every ten years. It is continuously engaged in gather- 
ing other statistics and taking censuses covering manufac- 
turing and many other subjects which are of great commercial 
value. 

The Patent Office issues patents for inventions and registers 
trademarks, prints, and labels. 

The National Bureau of Standards establishes and main- 
tains official weights and measures to assure the buyer full 
weight and true measures and protect him against fraud. 
This Bureau also makes many tests to determine the quality 
and properties of products and to make sure they live up 
to specifications. 
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The Weather Bureau, through offices all over the country, 
issues weather forecasts’ and storm, cold-wave, frost, forest- 
fire, and flood warnings. These daily forecasts are extremely 
important to business, industry, and the public. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


The purpose of the Department of Labor is “to foster, promote, 


and develop the welfare of the wage earners of the United States, 
to improve their working conditions, and to advance their oppor- 
tunities for profitable employment.” In so doing the Depart- 
ment— 


Collects information on matters pertaining to labor, espe- 
cially with regard to its relations with employers, wages and 
hours, and ways of promoting the welfare of the worker— 
with the emphasis on steady employment. 

Reports on all matters relating to the welfare of women in 
industry. 

Helps to set up better working conditions eipotiaita the 
country with protection for the health and safety of the 
workers. 

Sets standards on hours, wages, and working conditions 
under which many kinds of Government supplies are manu- 
factured. 

Enforces legal limitations against low wages and long hours. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
The principal objective of the Department of Health, Education, 


and Welfare is the improvement of the administration of agencies 
engaged in promoting the general welfare of thé Nation in the 
fields of health, education, and economic security. Among the 
services rendered by the Department and its parts are— 


Research for and application of new knowledge to prevent 


and control disease, including the operation of many hospitals. 


Administration of old-age and survivors insurance programs, 


and grants of money te States for national, child, and mental 
health programs, and for hospital construction. 


Study of educational problems in the United States and ad- 


ministration of certain grants to States for educational purposes. 


Provision of vocational training for physically handicapped 


persons. 


Enforcement of the pure food, drug, and cosmetic laws, to 


protect the people from impure and dangerous articles. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT 


The eleventh Cabinet post in the Federal Government was created 


in 1965 when President Lyndon B. Johnson signed a bill providing 
for the Department of Housing and Urban Development. The legis- — 
lation brings under one Cabinet head a number of agencies dealing 
with housing and urban development. , 

This new arm of the Government directs its efforts toward 
renewal programs of cities, public housing, community planning, 
public facility loans, the insurance of private lending agency credits 
for the construction and improvement of family housing, and 
allied subjects. . 

The reason for the new Cabinet position is the continuing growth 
of urban areas in the United States, with consequent problems, 
in contrast to the predominantly rural character of the nation 
when it was young. Further, it is estimated that the population 
of the nation will double in the next 35 years, thus adding ma- 
terially to the tasks that urban administrators will face. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF TRANSPORTATION 


The latest Government Department, the Department of Trans- 
portation, combines under a single head the Federal highway, rail, 
air, and maritime functions, consolidating the operations of more 
than 30 agencies and bureaus, including the Bureau of Public 
Roads, the Coast Guard, the Federal Aviation Agency and the St. 
Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation. 

- With some 90,000 employees and operating on a $6 thousand 
million annual budget, the new Department must face the 
problems posed by 97 million automobiles, 1.5 million miles (2.4 
million kilometers ) of paved roads, and 97,000 aircraft. Part of 
its task is to determine how the nation’s transportation resources 
can be used to best advantage. Except for setting and policing 
safety standards, much regulatory activity will still be carried on by 
other agencies. 
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The Independent Agencies 


Government units which have been given part of the duty 

of putting into effect the Federal laws. These are usually 
called Independent Agencies or Offices because they are not a part 
of the Executive Departments and are not responsible to them. 
Some are organized as independent units because the work allotted 
to them by law is entirely different from the work of any of the 
Executive Departments; some are more like courts (established 
to explain and apply some special law or to find out and report 
on some special set of facts) ; some perform a special kind of work 
for all of the Executive Departments. These Agencies perform 
a great variety of services. For purposes of illustration, the fol- 
lowing examples are among the most important: 

The Civil Service Commission was created about 80 years ago to 
take Government jobs out of political control and establish a merit 
system for Government service. It holds competitive examinations 
to aid in selecting well-qualified workers for over two million po- 
sitions. These examinations are held in hundreds of convenient 
places throughout the United States. More and more Government 
positions are being placed under “Civil Service’”—which means 
that the workers must prove their fitness by examination before 
getting employment in the Government. Civil service status pro- 
vides a job security and pattern of advancement which encourages 
able people to make a career of Government service. 

The General Accounting Office, headed by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, settles and adjusts independently of the 
Executive Departments, all claims and demands by or against the 
Federal Government and all money accounts in which the Gov- 
ernment is concerned. It also checks the ledger accounts of all 
Federal spending and collecting officers to see that public funds 
have been spent legally. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission regulates the rates, and 
practices in interstate commerce by all “common carriers” (such 
as railroads, ships, buses, trucks, pipe lines for carrying oil); it 
also controls the ways in which common carriers raise money by 
selling stocks and bonds, and enforces laws for the safety of rail- 
road and public motor equipment. 

The Federal Trade Commission has the duty of investigating 
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and preventing trade abuses and unfair methods of doing business. 
It conducts investigations, issues complaints, and holds hearings 
when unfair practices are reported by citizens. 

The Veterans Administration is responsible for building and 
managing hospitals for disabled veterans and for many forms of 
relief and aid to war veterans and their widows and dependents. 
It administers all pensions, educational benefits, war-risk insurance, 
National Service Life Insurance, adjusted compensation, and other 
money benefits for American veterans. 

The Securities and Exchange Commission is established to pro- 
tect investors who buy stocks and bonds. The laws which it 
administers require companies that plan to raise money by selling 
their own securities (stocks and bonds) to file with the Commission 
true information about the securities and the company. The Com- 
mission is authorized to prevent or punish fraud in selling securi- 
ties. The Commission also is authorized to regulate stock ex- 
changes, where stocks and bonds are sold, and to prevent fraudulent 
practices by purchasers and dealers who are in the business of 
buying and selling stocks and bonds. 

The General Services Administration serves the Executive 
Branch by attending to such matters as the purchase, supply, and 
maintenance of Federal property; and the sale of surplus Federal 
property. It has charge of many valuable records and documents, 
and publishes all the rules and regulations of the Executive Branch. 

The Atomic Energy Commission is responsible for the develop- 
ment and utilization of atomic energy for all purposes, private and 
civilian as well as public and military. 

The National Labor Relations Board enforces the law that re- 
quires employers to bargain collectively with organizations and 
representatives chosen by the workers themselves about wages, 
work hours, and labor conditions and practices. 

The Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation insures the money 
deposited in most of the banks of the United States. Each de- 
positor’s account is protected to a maximum amount of $10,000. 

The Federal Reserve System carries out certain monetary powers 
of Congress. It performs central banking functions and has other 
duties in the field of money and credit. 

The Small Business Administration makes loans under certain 
conditions to small businesses, makes loans to aid victims of floods 
and other catastrophes, and aids in assuring to small businesses 
a share in the contracts made by the National Government for 
manufactured goods. 

National Aeronautics and Space Administration (NASA), estab- 
lished in 1958, conducts research into problems of flight within 
and outside the earth’s atmosphere relating to the overall NASA 
mission of peaceful exploration and utilization of space. It de- 
velops, constructs, test, and operates aeronautical and space vehicles 
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for research and arranges for the scientific community -to partici- 
pate in planning measurements and observations to be made 
through use of aeronautical and space vehicles, and also provides 
for wide dissemination of information concerning these activities. 

The Federal Aviation Agency encourages and fosters the devel- 
opment of civil aeronautics and air commerce, regulates the de- 
velopment and safety of air commerce, and supervises research 
and development in air safety and traffic control. 

The National Science Foundation has as its purpose the strength- 
ening of basic research and education in the sciences in the United 
States. This it accomplishes through development and circulation 
of scientific information, granting funds to universities and other 
institutions for basic scientific research and for improving educa- 
tion in the sciences, and by coordinating science information 
activities within the Federal Government. 

The United States Arms Control and Disarmament Agency con- 
ducts and supports research on arms control and disarmament 
policy, is responsible for the United States’ participation in inter- 
national negotiations over arms control and disarmament, and 
plays a large part in United States participation in international 
arms control systems under treaty arrangements auch as the 
Nuclear Test Ban Treaty of 1963. 

The Federal Communications Commission licenses the operation 
and regulates the business aspects of radio and television broad- 
casting, and interstate telephone and telegraphic communications. 
It develops policies to assure that the communications industry 
operates in the interest of the people of the United States. 

The St. Lawrence Seaway Development Corporation and the 
Tennessee Vailey Authority are illustrations of the use of the 
corporate form of organization by the National.Government for 
natural resources and development. The former agency, in co- 
operation with the Government of Canada, has been responsible 
for the United States’ share of the development of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway, which has made possible ocean-going ship traffic from 
the mouth of the St. Lawrence River to all parts of the Great 
Lakes. The latter agency is responsible for the coordinated de- 
velopment of the Tennessee River Valley region. This development 
has included navigation improvement, flood control, production of 
hydroelectric power, agricultural and forestry improvement pro- 
grams, and promotion of recreation facilities, all in close coopera- 
tion with concerned States and local government units. 

The Federal Power Commission licenses the construction of 
privately owned hydroelectric dams and interstate pipelines for 
transmission of natural gas, and regulates interstate wholesale rates 
for electric power and natural gas. It also advises other Federal 
agencies on the construction of hydroelectric dams. 
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The Federal Judiciary 


is made up of the Federal courts and has the duty of 

explaining and interpreting the Federal laws, settling law- 
suits between citizens of different States, and punishing certain 
kinds of lawbreaking. 

In drafting a law, the Congress can express accurately the 
over-all intent of the legislation, but frequently the application of 
the statute to a particular situation is not immediately clear. Con- 
sequently, as the law is enforced, it has to be interpreted. Cus- 
tomarily, such an interpretation develops out of a lawsuit—brought 
as a test case—before a Federal court in which the ruling of the 
presiding judge on the suit is far more than a decision on the 
particular case. In such instances the judge is fulfilling the im- 
portant role of the judiciary in government—that of interpreting 
the law. The interpretive duties of the Federal courts extend to 
treaties and agreements with foreign powers and even to the 
highest law of the land, the Constitution itself. 

The Federal courts have many other duties. 

When any person in the United States is accused of breaking a 
Federal law, he is brought for trial to one of the Federal courts to 
decide whether he is guilty or innocent of the charge. Such a 
decision calls for a study and decision by the court on the actual 
facts of the case and how the law, in its true meaning, applies to 
the facts as proved. This is in line with the principle of “equal 
justice for all.” 

The States need the Federal courts as an arbiter to which they 
can take their disputes with one another. And if a citizen of one 
State has a legal dispute with a citizen of another, he may settle 
it in a Federal court. 

The Constitution gives the Legislative and Executive Branches 
of the Federal Government a great many difficult duties to per- 
form. The courts acts as a check on both branches in deciding 
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whether one or the other has tried to use more authority than it 
was actually given by the people in the Federal Constitution. 

The Constitution gives certain powers to the Federal Government 
and reserves other powers for the States. A ruling by the Federal 
Judiciary is needed at times to decide when the National or the 
State governments have gone beyond their proper powers. 


THE SUPREME COURT 


The Supreme Court of the United States is the only Federal Court 
set up by the Constitution itself. It could not be abolished without 
amending the Constitution. It is the highest 
court in the Nation. Its decisions are final. 
There is no other court to which appeal can be 
made from it. Although the: Congress did not 
create the Supreme Court, it has the power to 
pass various laws about its organization and 
work. The Congress decides from time to time 
how many justices the Court shall have and what 
their salaries shall be. The President’s choice 
of persons to become Supreme Court justices 
(when vacancies occur) must be approved by the 
Senate. Within certain limits, the Congress may 
decide what cases shall be tried in the Supreme 
Court. The Congress cannot, however, change 
the powers given to the Supreme Court by the 
Constitution itself. 

For more than 90 years the Supreme Court of the United States 
has consisted of a Chief Justice and eight Associate Justices. The 
Chief Justice acts as presiding officer of the Court and all the 
justices sit as a group (unless excused for some good reason). All 
decisions of the Court are reached by a majority vote of the justices 
who have taken part in the hearings. 

One member of the majority writes and presents the formal 
“opinion” or decision of the Court. Any member at odds with the 
majority may offer a formal dissent. The opinions of the Supreme 
Court are closely followed by the legal profession and justices of 
all courts. The ideas and principles expressed in them are employed 
in legal arguments in other courts and exert great influence 
on jurisprudence. 


THE LOWER FEDERAL COURTS 


The Constitution leaves to the Congress much authority over the 
other Federal courts. The Congress can decide when to establish 
more Federal courts and judgeships and what cases each kind of 
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Federal court shall hear. It can even change or abolish any Federal 
court except the Supreme Court. 

The Congress has established two types of Federal courts whose 
function is to settle the maximum number of suits and thus lighten 
the work load of the Supreme Court. The Nation is divided into 
11 judicial circuits. In each circuit there is one Court of Appeals 
—the higher of the two types of courts—and a number of District 
Courts. The latter total 88. There are also four territorial courts. 

By statute, most Federal suits or prosecutions must be tried first 
in the District Courts. Under certain conditions, if parties to a 
trial are dissatisfied with the lower court’s decision, they may 
appeal to a higher Federal court. In some instances, the appeal 
may be carried directly to the Supreme Court, but in most the case 
must first be appealed in the Court of Appeals. The Court of 
Appeals ruling is final, unless the United States Supreme Court 
chooses to review the ruling. 

The Congress, at various times, has established a number of 
special courts. In 1855, the Court of Claims was set up. Before 
this court was authorized, there was no court to which a person 
could present a money claim against the Government, and the court 
was authorized to handle this type of litigation exclusively. Another 
special court is the United States Customs Court, established in 
1926, which arbitrates disputes over the amount of any customs 
tax on goods being brought into the country. There is also a 
United States Court of Customs and Patent Appeals, which is a 
court of appeals for customs cases and for patent cases where an 
inventor feels he has been unjustly refused a patent on his inven- 
tion by the Department of Commerce. 

There are other special courts to handle cases where the subject 
matter of the dispute and the body of the law governing it is of 
a highly technical nature. 


THE FEDERAL JUDGES 


Federal judges are appointed by the President and approved by 
the Senate. They hold office Until they retire or resign, unless 
removed by impeachment. If one of them commits a serious of- 
fense while in office, he may be impeached by the House of Rep- 
resentatives in the same way that the President and any other civil 
officer of the United States may be impeached. The Congress 
decides the amount of pay which Federal judges shall receive, but 
the Constitution provides that the salary of judges “shall not be 
diminished during their continuance in office.” 

There are approximately 340 judges in the 88 United States 
District Courts, and approximately 90 judges of the United States 
Courts of Appeals. The salaries of Federal judges range from 
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$40,000 paid to the Chief Justice to $30,000 for United States 
District Judges. 


THE STATE COURTS AND THE FEDERAL COURTS 


Just as the powers of law-making are divided between the Con- 
gress and the legislatures of States, so are the powers of adjudi- 
cation divided between the State and Federal courts. The lower 
Federal courts for the most part deal with questions involving 
Federal law; although in one large class of cases—those arising 
between citizens of different States—the Federal courts apply State 
law. By far the greater number of cases are adjudicated by the 
State courts, for the powers reserved to the States include the 
power to make most criminal laws and to resolve most types of 
ordinary civil suits. Under the Constitution, however, that doc- 
ument and the Federal laws and treaties are “the supreme law of 
the land” and therefore are superior to State law. When a ques- 
tion arises in a State court as to whether State law is in conflict 
with the Constitution, with Federal law or with a treaty, this 
question may be finally decided by the United States Supreme Court 
rather than by the highest court of any State. 
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The State Government 


units occupy a special position. The delegates to the Consti- 

tutional Convention, and the people they represented, gave their 
first loyalty to their home States. State units further enjoyed an 
administrative seniority insofar as the first thirteen had been op- 
erative for some years, under written constitutions, before the 
Federal Constitution and the Government established thereby came 
into being. In drafting the Constitution, the delegates were care- 
ful to respect the prerogatives claimed by State governments. 

The line of demarcation between the respective powers of the 
Federal Government and the various State governments was drawn 
at the States’ borders. It was tacitly accepted that matters which 
lay entirely within State borders were the exclusive concern of the 
State government. This rule of thumb sufficed in post-colonial 
days, and, to a considerable degree, still applies. The economic 
and social development of the United States has forced the State 
and Federal governments into partnership in many fields. But, 
even with a steady increase in the power of the Federal Govern- 
ment, the individual States have retained much of their sovereignty 
and States’ powers are most zealously guarded. 

The functions of the State government are mainly concerned with 
administering to and serving the everyday needs of the State’s 
residents. Internal communications, regulations relating to prop- 
erty, industry and business, and public utilities; the criminal code, 
and working conditions within the State are prominent parts of 
the State’s jurisdiction. So are many other matters of direct 
concern to the individual resident of the State. The sole require- 
ment imposed on the States by the Federal. Constitution is that 
their governments be republican’ in form and that they adopt no 
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laws which contradict or violate the 
Constitution, laws and treaties of the 
Federal Government. New States 
seeking recognition must obtain ap- 
proval of their proposed constitution 
from the National Congress. 

The constitutions of the States 
differ in some details but in general 


oo are of the same pattern. The pream- 
ol internal aris 
pends? zo statin ble usually states the objectives of 


the government—the maintenance of 
peace and order within the State and cooperation with other units 
of government for this and other purposes. The rights of the 
individual are guaranteed; and the abuse of them, in a manner 
harmful to others, is forbidden. 

The body of a State constitution usually contains: 

A statement about crimes and their punishment in the State. 
A general plan to show how the State government must 
be organized. 

A statement of the rights of the people living in the State. 
Rules for the cities, counties, townships, and villages in 
the State. 

General conditions under which public utilities, business 
corporations, State banks, charitable institutions and other 
groups may operate in the State. 

A section outlining the ways in which the State constitu- 
tion may be amended. 


Each of the State constitutions provides that the final authority 
in the State belongs to the people. Each outlines the objectives 
of the people in setting up their government. Each provides for 
contacts between State government groups and many other groups 
organized under the authority of the State. And each announces 
certain principles and standards which the people of the State have 
adopted as the foundation of their government. 


SERVICES PERFORMED BY STATE GOVERNMENTS 


The proper discharge of a State government’s obligations 
brings the State into a variety of activities. In many cases it 
works jointly with other government units and sometimes is 
solely responsible. 

For example, the State unit is active in guarding the public 
health; providing for the education of its people; protecting lives 
and property of its people; improving transportation; caring for 
those in need of public aid; protecting the forests of the State, 
its mineral deposits, and the soil of its farms; regulating many 
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kinds of business; improving living and working conditions. 


The State and public health: In each of the 50 States there is 
an agency or agencies whose duties are to safeguard the health 
of the people. Under the authority of the State constitution and 
laws, these agencies examine doctors, nurses, pharmacists (chem- 
ists), and others who help to fight disease and, if satisfied, issue 
licenses which authorize these applicants to practice. The State 
laws usually provide that doctors and nurses must meet certain 
professional standards to practice their calling in the State. 

The States also maintain hospitals ‘a 
for the sick and insane. State offi- 
cials examine many kinds of food and 
drugs to find out whether they are 
safe to use. In many other ways they 
try to prevent disease. They require 
regular health examinations for school 
children. States also require that 
dairy cattle be inspected and de- 
stroyed if found to have tuberculosis or other dangerous diseases. 


The State and education: The State governments do much to 
provide educational opportunities for their citizens. They have 
established State schools financed out of taxes. The system of 
public schools, supported by tax money, is an important part of 
the foundation of the American way of living. The States may 
make laws to compel children to attend school. 

State officials often have the duty of deciding what courses of 
study shall be given in the various grades of the public schools, 
and are even required in some cases to decide what textbooks shall 
be used. They sometimes have the power to allot State funds to 
poor communities which cannot raise enough money to have good 
schools. They build and operate schools and colleges to train 
teachers. The States maintain a State university and other State 
colleges. Sometimes the States provide special schools or classes 
where housewives can learn home management, where workmen 
can learn trades and crafts, and where farmers can learn scientific 
farming. They also often have experimental stations where experts 
make many kinds of tests to find better ways of educating and 
protecting the people. 


The State protects lives and property: The State maintains a 
force of trained soldiers, known as the militia or National Guard, 
who may be called upon for help when the local officials need it. 
The governor of the State is the commander of the National Guard. 
He may send these soldiers to any part of the State when he thinks 
that local officials are not able to keep peace and order. This 
State military organization offers to the people an additional pro- 
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tection against violence to life and 
property. In times of emergency, 
the President may Federalize the 
State militia, placing it under his 
own command. Some States have a 
State police force to patrol the high- 
ways and provide public security. 

The State and motor transport: 
There are nearly 90 million motor 

Health services vehicles in use in the United States. 
The automobile is widely used as a means of transportation, and a 
huge tonnage of freight moves by truck. This calls for an extensive 
network of improved,hard-surface roads. The States have for years 
worked to maintain and improve their road systems and have spent 
hundreds of millions of dollars in the process. The efforts of the 
States are responsible in good part for giving the United States 
a road system which ranks with the finest in the world. 

The high cost of road construction and repair places too heavy 
a financial burden on most local governments and they look to the 
State for assistance. In addition, there is a State highway system 
built and maintained entirely cut of State funds. The State gov- 
ernments further cooperate with the Federal Government in shar- 
ing the cost of the great national arteries which link the various 
sections of the country. 

The States issue license tags for vehicles in use and in many 
cases inspect them to make sure that their mechanical condition 
is good enough for safe operation. The State tests would-be driv- 
ers on their ability to operate motor vehicles and issues permits 
to those who pass the tests. The State also interests itself in 
highway safety by setting speed limits, erecting warning signs 
for curves and grades, and putting up gates and safety lights for 
railroad crossings. 

The State aids the needy: State governments usually help to 
care for their citizens who are unable to care for themselves. They 
often maintain homes for orphans and crippled children, homes 
for the aged, and special schools for the deaf and blind. Especially 
during times of unemployment, the work of the States in caring 
for their needy citizens is necessary and important. 

The State conserves its natural resources: For many years, the 
forests, the fertility of the land, and the mineral wealth of the 
United States were wasted. Today State governments and the 
National Government have joined forces to end such waste. Among 
other things they are cooperating to— 

Set aside or buy timber lands for State or National forests 
and regulate the cutting of trees on them. 

Plant trees to replace those cut down, blown down, or burned. 

Prevent soil erosion. 
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Establish and operate State and National parks. 

Protect wildlife. 

Keep the soil fertile by teaching farmers how and when to 
plant crops and how to use fertilizers. 

Provide for the wise use of water power in rivers and 
streams. 

Control the use of oil, coal, and mineral deposits. 

Increase the acreage of arable land by building irrigation 
systems to water arid regions. 

Educate the people to realize the extent of their interest in 
natural resources and how to share in protecting them. 


The State protects and regulates business: When persons wish 
to form a private company to do business they must get/a charter 
from the State in which they plan to have their principal office. 
This charter gives the company the authority to have its head- 
quarters in that State. From time to time these companies may 
be asked to make reports to the State showing the condition of 
their businesses. State governments usually have the right to 
Supervise and inspect conditions in mines, factories and other 
places where citizens work. The States may regulate the trans- 
portation lines within their borders; telegraph, telephone, gas, 
water, and electric companies serving their people; banks and in- 
surance companies .to which citizens entrust their money. The 
purpose of these-laws and rules is to protect both the citizens who 
are customers of these companies and the citizens whose money is 
invested in them. 

The State regulates living and working conditions: The States 
pass many laws for the welfare of their citizens under their “police 
powers.” This means the power delegated to a State by its people 
to protect their lives, health, and morals and to provide for their 
safety, comfort, and convenience. A State might use its police 
power if it were to pass laws forbidding gambling and lotteries, 
for instance, or if it were to prohibit or regulate the sale of liquor. 
Under their police powers the States have sometimes passed laws 
limiting the hours of labor of women and children and protecting 
workers from dangerous conditions. Such laws include factory 
rules which require adequate ventilation, lighting, toilet facilities, 
fire protection, and safety devices on dangerous machines. In case 
workers are injured at their work, many States have laws requir- 
ing that they receive pay for the injury. States often set up 
special agencies to help employers and employees settle their dif- 
ferences peacefully. 
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The Organization of State 
Governments 


problems. Some had to consider how the State would set 
up governments for large cities, and all had to allow for 
town, county, and local governments. 

The 50 States differ widely. They vary greatly in population 
and in area. Rhode Island has a land area of little more than 
1,200 square miles. Alaska contains 586,000 square miles. Some 
of the States are predominantly agricultural; others industrial. 
The State governments took into. account the particular needs of 
their peoples without any important variations in the form of 

. government organization. 

Like the National Government, State governments have three 
independent branches: legislative, executive, and judicial. 

The Legislative Branches of all State governments but one, 
Nebraska, are comprised of two houses, one usually called the 
Senate and the other the House of Representatives. The excep- 
tion, Nebraska, has a single legislative body. In most cases the 
House of Representatives is much larger than the Senate. 

Although the county is usually the basis of representation in 
both Senate and House, senators in some States are elected from 
districts formed by grouping a number of counties together or 
by dividing a large and populous county into two or more districts. 
In most States the senators serve four years and representatives 
two years, although in a few States both serve two years, and in 
still others four years. 

In most States the two houses meet in the State capital for a 
legislative session every two years. In a few States they meet 
every year. They may, however, be called into special session by 
the governor of the State whenever he considers it necessary. 


IK, ve: STATE CONSTITUTION was drafted to meet special State 
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ELECTING THE STATE LEGISLATURES 


Each State is divided into districts and the people of each dis- 
trict elect State senators and representatives. It is nearly always 
required that candidates for these offices shall have lived for at 
least one year in their districts before they can qualify for election. 
The State government often has great difficulty in so dividing the 
State into districts that both city and»county people get equal 
representation in the State legislature. 

In the 49 States which have legislatures divided into two houses, 
laws are made in much the same way. Any member of either 
house may bring forward a proposal which he wishes to have en- 
acted into law. After the bill is introduced in either house it is 
turned over to a committee of that house for study. 

Most of the business of the State legislature is carried on by 
committees. In considering important bills the committees usually 
hold public hearings where persons favoring or opposing the bill 
may explain their reasons and urge the house to pass or defeat 
the measure. If the committee decides that the bill should become 
a law, it makes a report to the house and tells what good is ex- 
pected of this legislation and why it should be passed. In the case 
of many bills, however, the committee to which they are sent does 
not approve or cannot agree, and so makes no report. Such bills 
fail to get consideration from the legislature, unless the members 
favoring them can persuade a majority of the house to vote to 
consider them without a committee report. 

After a committee has reported favorably on a bill, there is 
usually some debate on the ‘floor’ of the house before the vote. 
Members want to tell how good or bad they think it is. When the 
vote is taken, a majority of those voting must show themselves 
in favor or the bill will be defeated. The committee may make 
changes, and even after the committee has recommended the bill 
individual members of the house may propose more amendments 
to be voted on by their fellow members. 

After a bill is passed by one house it is sent to the other. Here 
it gets much the same treatment. It is referred to a committee 
for study and a report. If it is sent back with a favorable report, 
it is usually the subject of a debate in the second house before it 
comes to a vote. If the bill is changed by the second house, it is 
then sent to a committee made up of members of both houses, 
called a “conference committee.” It may be rewritten or adjusted 
by the conference committee to include the changes which the com- 
mittee believes will be satisfactory to both houses. If this is done 
successfully, the bill is then voted on favorably by both houses. 
It is then sent to the governor. If he signs it, the bill becomes 
a law. r 

In every State except North Carolina, the governor may dis- 
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approve (veto) a bill he does not like and, ordinarily, prevent it 
from becoming a law. However, the legislators have a right to 
vote on the bill again to decide whether it shall become a law 
without the governor’s approval. In some States a majority of 
the legislators in each house can pass a law over the governor’s 
veto. In other States a two-thirds vote of the members of each 
house is required. 

In general, State laws deal with State responsibilities. Legisla- 
tive authority is limited by the Federal Constitution which forbids 
the State bodies to enact bills which conflict with the National Con- 
stitution, the laws of Congress, or treaties with foreign countries. 
State legislative power is likewise limited by State constitutions. 


THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH OF THE STATE GOVERNMENT 


The chief executive of the State is the governor. He is elected 
by popular vote. In about one-fourth of the States his term of 
office is two years, in the rest it is four years. 

The powers of the governor are outlined in the State constitu- 
tion. He may help to make laws by advising the legislature about 
new laws which he thinks are needed. He may call the legislature 
to special sessions to consider such laws. He appoints members of 
many boards and commissions. In some States his principal ap- 
pointments must be approved by the State senate. He is the head 
of the National Guard of his State and may use it to keep order 
when he thinks the peace of the commonwealth is threatened. He 
may pardon persons who have been convicted of crimes by the 
State courts or reduce their sentences. Elected with the governor 
is a lieutenant governor whose regular duties are to preside over 
the State senate and who succeeds the governor if the latter dies 
or is removed from office. 

The Executive Branch of the State government includes many 
important executive officers. There is a secretary of state who 
keeps the official records of the State. He publishes the State 
laws and sends out notices of elections. He usually makes the 
final report of the result of any State election. 

The attorney general is the chief law officer of the State. He 
goes into the law courts, or sends one or more of his assistants, 
to represent the State in any case in which the interests of the 
people of the State are involved. He also advises the governor and 
other State officials as to the meaning and application of many 
State laws. . 

The State auditor or comptroller examines all the bills of the 
State. If he finds they are correct, he issues warrants to the 
treasurer to pay them. He must keep a careful record of all money 
paid into the treasury, of all money paid out, and of all money 
which the State legislature has voted to spend. This official also 
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examines the records of the county, city, and village officers who 
collect money for the State. In many cases the auditor is elected 
by the people. 

The State treasurer takes care of the money which comes to the 
State from taxes, licenses, and fees. When he receives proper 
warrants, he pays the bills of the State. 

There are also many departments and commissions. In most 
States an official called a labor commissioner, or a group called a 
labor board, is responsible for labor conditions in the State. 
Usually there is a banking commission in charge of examining the 
way in which State banks conduct their business. A board of 
health carries out the program already discussed for improving 
the health of the citizens. A highway commission has charge of 
roadbuilding and maintenance. 

As a rule the more important of the State executive officials 
are elected by the people. In some States the governor is given 
a considerable amount of control over the work of the other State 
officials, but in others he has practically no control at all. 


THREE INDEPENDENT BRANCHES OF STATE GOVERNMENT 


SUPREME COURT 


DISTRICT COURTS 


Some States use a civil service system, similar to the Federal 
Government’s system, for choosing employees for State positions. 
Persons seeking positions in the State government take examina- 
tions to prove their qualifications to do the work well.. This way 
of choosing helpers for the officials whom the people have elected 
is intended to put much of the work of government offices into 
the hands of qualified workers not subject to political control and 
change. In some States, however, there are a considerable number 
of positions for which civil service examinations are not required. 

The Judiciary Branch in State court systems has the duty of 
explaining the State laws and of telling how the laws shall be 
applied in cases brought to the courts by persons or organizations, 
or by the State in seeking to punish criminals. The State court 
judges settle disagreements in which persons, groups of persons, 
the State, or local governments are involved. They hear cases 


about personal rights and property. They help to decide the guilt 
or innocence of persons accused of breaking the State laws and 
determine the punishment of crimes. 

The State supreme court may declare that a State law is void 
because it does not agree with the State constitution or the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 


FUNCTION OF THE STATE COURTS 


The State courts have authority to try both civil and criminal 
cases. Every person has rights to freedom, property, and life. If 
another person violates these rights, he can be sued in court by the 
injured persons. The court is charged with hearing both sides of 
the case, and assessing damages against the guilty person. A case 
between two persons, where the injury does not affect the general 
public, is called a “civil suit.”” If the injury does harm to the pub- 
lic and breaks a law which protects the people, the act is considered 
a crime and the State brings a “criminal action” against the person 
‘ who has broken the law. Among the principal crimes are murder, 
burglary, robbery, bribery, and perjury. 

The simplest form of State court is usually presided over by a 
justice of the peace. This court hears cases in which the amount of 
money or the offense involved is small. In large cities such work 
is usually done by the police courts or special municipal courts. 

Cases involving more important questions are handled by various 
other courts, usually called district courts, superior courts, circuit 
courts, or common pleas courts. In most instances, these courts 
are authorized to decide both civil and criminal cases. 

The highest court in the State is the supreme court. This court 
hears many cases which have already been argued and decided in a 
lower court, but in a way which the loser believes to be unfair. 
Most of its work is in hearing such appeals. The State supreme 
court is given power to review the decisions of the lowers courts in 
order to protect all parties from possible injustice. The right to 
seek such a review is known as the right of appeal. 

In some States there are a larger number of special courts. For 
example, there may be a probate court to help to distribute the 
property of persons who have died. There may be children’s courts 
to try cases in which children have broken the law. There may be 
courts of domestic relations to settle the disagreements of husbands 
and wives. And there may be small claims court to handle cases 
of small debts with a minimum of expense to the persons involved. 

All trials are presided over by judges, who are usually elected 
by the people, although in some States they are appointed by the 
governor or the State legislature. In the higher courts the judges’ 
term run from six to 15 years or more. In lower courts the terms 
are shorter. 
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COURT PROCEDURE AND JURIES 


Many of the court practices in the United States have come from 
the English courts. All persons who may be accused of any crime 
in the United States have the right to a trial by jury. An accused 
person cannot lawfully be punished twice for the same offense. 

Two types of juries are used: the grand jury and a trial or petit 
jury. A grand jury is called to decide whether a person accused 
of a crime shall be obliged to defend himself in court. If a majority 
of the grand jury finds there is enough evidence to bring the accused 
person to trial, it draws up a formal charge in writing, called an 
indictment. Then a trial must be held to decide the person’s guilt 
or innocence. For this purpose a trial jury is chosen. The trial 
jury usually consists of 12 citizens. Its members hear the evidence 
and return a verdict of guilty or not guilty. In most States the 
decision of the petit jury must be unanimous. To help the jury 
reach its decision, it is the duty of the judge to explain the law 
to the jurors. 

If the accused person cannot afford to pay for legal representa- 
tion, the State provides at public expense a lawyer to defend the 
accused person and to prove him innocent if possible. A prosecut- 
ing attorney presents the State’s case to prove the guilt of the ac- 
cused, if possible. 
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XIV 


The City Government 


istration and the local governing units within its borders is 
similar to that which exists between the Federal and State 
government. City governments obtain their charters, wherein mu- 
nicipal objectives are described and powers defined, from the State 
organization. Yet, the city government is by no means subservient to 
the State unit and in many fields of activity is entirely autonomous. 

As the scope of the governing unit is reduced, the activities of 
the administration become more closely identified with the particu- 
lar requirements of the community. Thus, far more than either 
Federal or State government, the city administration directs its 
energies to the service of the needs which arise out of the everyday 
life of the resident. Because of the channels in which United 
States economic and social development has run, creating the me- 
tropolis, several city governments in the United States minister to 
populations larger than those of many States. Only six of the 50 
States are more populous than New York City with its nearly eight 
million inhabitants. The population of Chicago is greater than 
that of over half of the States. 

The concentration of large numbers of people within city bounda- 
ries automatically produces administrative problems more complex 
and taxing than those with which the governing units of the less 
populous States have to cope. The popular saying that, next to the 
President of the United States, the Mayor of New York City has the 
most difficult administrative position in the country has a measure 
of truth in it. Over two-thirds of the population of the United 
States are city dwellers—a yardstick of the importance of the mu- 
nicipal administrative unit in the Nation’s pattern of government. 


le MANY RESPECTS, the relationship between the State admin- 
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PURPOSE OF THE CITY GOVERNMENT 


Broadly stated, the objective of the city government is to establish 
and maintain a community that is a good place in which to live and 
work. The achievement of this end draws the municipal administra- 
tion into many fields of activity 
in a supervisory and frequently 
in an operating role. The ma- 
chinery of providing routine but 
essential services for a commu- 
nity of hundreds of thousands 
of persons is both vast and in- 
we : tricate. For example, the estab- 

& Dittea ell Wows repelate lishment of an adequate supply 

their own local affatra of pure water, bringing it into 

the city and piping it under pressure into every home and building 

in the city, is a responsibility of the municipal administration. The 

project is usually handled by a city department staffed with techni- 

cians and engineers who build and operate the pumping stations, 

the filter beds and aeration plants, lay and maintain the network 
of underground water lines and plan for future needs. 

Health and sanitation: As essential as water to the life of a city 
are healthful and sanitary living conditions. To this end, each city 
government maintains an inspecting force to protect the consumer 
against tainted meat, spoiled food, and impure or watered milk. 
Restaurants, cafes, bakeries and other places which offer processed 
food and drink for sale are checked regularly to make sure that they 
meet established standards of cleanliness. 

Most cities have public hospitals and clinics which examine the 
general health and teeth of school children, and employ special 
nurses in the schools to watch over the health of the children. These 
hospitals and clinics also offer free services to persons who are 
unable to pay for medical care. 

To guard the health of the people, nearly every city government 
has a department of health. One of the most important duties of 
the officers of a city health department is to prevent the spread of 
contagious diseases. They must quarantine all places where disease 
has broken out, give special medical treatment to persons to prevent 
them from catching diseases, and disinfect places where contagious 
diseases are likely to occur. Furthermore, all the doctors in the 
city are required by law to report to the department of health all 
cases of contagious diseases. Health officials also keep a record 
of births and deaths in the city and study the causes of diseases 
and deaths. Sometimes, by discovering the cause of a death, the 
doctors are able to prevent an epidemic. 

The city government also pays careful attention to the removal of 
trash, garbage, and other waste material. This is an essential to a 
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clean city and a precaution against the outbreak of disease. The 
city builds sewers and ‘keeps them in repair and provides proper 
drainage for storm water. Modern health experts have learned that 
large numbers of people cannot live close together in a city and keep 
healthy unless they have good drainage and good sewers. In order 
to keep a city clean, quiet, and healthful, a good city government 
also does everything practical to reduce dust, noise and smoke. 

The city highway department: The streets of a city are the 
responsibility of this department. It keeps the streets clean and the 
pavement in good repair, and is responsible for planning the route 
of new streets and the improvement of others. The more pro- 
gressive departments are constantly sampling their cities’ transport 
pattern and planning and constructing underpasses, bridges, and 
so forth to ease traffic congestion and make travel within the city 
easier and safer. 

The police department: The city police force is an important 
unit of the municipal administration. The duty of the police is to 
maintain order, discover and arrest lawbreakers and protect law- 
abiding citizens from those who are criminally inclined. In most 
police organizations, the city is divided into districts or precincts 
to each of which a number of policemen are assigned. In the pre- 
cinct there is a police station that is the force headquarters and 
is responsible to, and under the control of, the central police head- 
quarters of the city. The uniformed officers of the precinct station 
house usually patrol their assigned district on foot; in many in- 
stanees this foot patrol is supplemented by patrol cars and mo- 
torcycles equipped with two-way radios. There is alsoa squaa of detec- 
tives, or policemen who work in plain clothes, attached to the precinct. 

In the larger cities, police headquarters houses squads of detec- 
tives who have had special training and experience in particular 
kinds of police work. Just as the precinct policeman’s familiarity 
with his district aids him in performing his duty, so the knowledge 
that the members of the special squads have in the various categor- 
ies of crime is of value in bringing criminals to justice and it 
frequently prevents the commission of crime. Uniformed policemen 
also direct traffic, and carry out many special assignments. 

Most police departments require that policemen meet exacting 
physical requirements, because of the nature of their work. They 
must also pass examinations on the laws which it is their duty 


to enforce. f 
The city guards against fire: Because buildings are close to- 


gether, fire is a particularly serious hazard to an urban area. 
Most city governments wage a dual campaign against the danger of 
fires. One phase of the campaign is preventive. Before a building 
can be constructed, the builder must obtain a permit from the city 
government. These permits are not issued unless the plans and 
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specifications of the proposed structure meet the standards of the 
building code. The provisions of the code often bar certain types 
_ of building materials that are easily fired. Electric wiring must 
be installed and shielded so as to lessen the chances of its starting 
a fire, and certain fire “stops” must be built into the structure. 
In addition, the plans must allow for exits see adequate dimensions, 
and for other safety features. 

Standing buildings are inspected regularly and the wiring, heat- 
ing plants, and chimneys examined. Inspectors also check up on 
the storage of such combustibles as gasoline, oil and explosives. 
Many cities supplement this supervision with regular appeals to the 
individual citizen to clear his dwelling of trash, rags and other 
fire hazards. 

In addition, city governments maintain a trained body of firemen 
to fight the fires that do occur. Their organization is similar to that 
of the police department, with units of men and equipment distrib- 
uted throughout the municipal area on the alert 24 hours a day. 


The city provides for education: Every city operates a school 
system. This entails the building and maintaining of elementary 
and secondary schools and often special schools for adults. Often 
the school system includes courses in vocational training and holds 
special classes for the deaf, the dumb, and the otherwise physically 
handicapped. City governments also offer other aids to education 
by maintaining ‘libraries, public lecture halls, training schools for 
teachers, and, in the large cities, municipal colleges. 


The city cares for the sick and needy: It is the duty of the 
community to take care of those sick, aged, or helpless persons who 
cannot take care of themselves. It must also provide for the care 
of the insane, the feeble-minded, the orphans, and the poverty- 
stricken. Many cities also have adopted programs to combat juve- 
nile delinquency. 


City governments plan for the future: For a long period many 
of the older cities of the United States grew without any careful 
plan for the future. In recent years, however, the necessity for 
well-conceived plans for future development has been recognized 
generally. Planning departments now consider all aspects of the 
various communities. Future water supply, sewage disposal, street 
lay-out, terminal facilities, airports, and building design are within 
the departmental province. City planners, almost without excep- 
tion, have put through zoning ordinances which set aside certain 
areas of the cities for residential buildings and other districts for 
commercial and manufacturing growth. The aim is to make the 
city more livable by controlling the use of its land and facilities 
for the benefit of its residents, now and in years ahead. 
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The city provides recreation: The congestion of the cities and 
the high cost of urban land compel community-wide action if essen- 
tial recreation facilities are to exist. The modern United States 


city maintains parks within its boundaries for the use of its resi- 
dents and operates playgrounds and swimming pools for public use 
without cost to the users. Many cities have municipal golf courses 
and tennis courts. Almost all have free libraries, museums of var- 
ious types and art galleries. 


Public utilities—a city concern: In some cities there are “public 
utility” companies which supply gas, electricity, telephone service, 
and streetcar and bus service for private profit. The city regulates 
these private companies to make sure that the people receive good 
service for a reasonable price. Some cities own and operate their 
own public utilities. 
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XV 


The Organization of the City 
Government 


forms of government organization. However, there is al- 

most always some kind of a central council of chosen repre- 
sentatives to direct the city’s business, and a mayor or manager to 
act as the head of the organization. Then there are the heads of the 
important departments among which the work is divided, and there 
are large numbers of employees who work under their leadership. 

There are three general plans of city government. In some cities 

the voters elect a chief officer known as a mayor and a lawmaking 
group called a council, the members of which are usually called 
aldermen or councilmen and are elected from city districts called 
wards. In some cities, however, the voters of the whole city elect 
all of the aldermen. In other cities the voters elect officials to 
form a government group called a commission. In still other cities 
the voters elect a small group of representatives to make the city 
laws: these people are also given the special duty of choosing a city 
manager to act as the executive head of the city’s government. 
These three forms of city government are usually described as: 

The mayor-council form. 

The commission form. 

The city-manager form. 


T HE CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES have a number of different 


Many cities have worked out forms of organization which combine 
parts of these three general plans. 
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THE MAYoR-COUNCIL FoRM 


Until about 50 years ago the mayor-council plan of organization 
was used in almost all American cities. It is the oldest form of 
city government in the United States. In many ways it is like the 
National and State organizations. The mayor is elected by the 
people and is often given great power. He usually appoints the 
heads of the departments of the city government and a large num- 
ber of lower officers, although the city council sometimes has the 
power to confirm or reject the more important of these appoint- 
ments. The mayor may sign or veto city ordinances. He is respon- 
sible for putting the ordinances into effect and has many officials 
under him to help him do so. Sometimes he is required to prepare 
a budget, which is his recommendation to the council as to how the 
money of the city shall be collected and spent. 

The council is the legislative group in this form of city govern- 
ment. The council passes the city laws, which are called ordinances, 
but it does not have the right to pass ordinances that violate the 
city charter, the State or National laws, or the State or National 
Constitutions. The council has the power to decide the tax rate 
for the people. With the advice of the mayor, it decides how much 
money is to be spent by each of the city departments and the 
purposes for which it is to be used. 


THE COMMISSION FORM 


A commission form of city government is newer than the mayor- 
council plan. In this kind of city organization the voters elect 
three or more commissioners to represent them. These commis- 
sioners are usually elected from the whole city, rather than from 
districts or wards. They are given both the lawmaking and the 
law-enforcing powers of the city government. They decide on the 
tax rate for the city and plan how the city’s money is to be spent. 
They grant permits to various companies whose work must be in- 
spected by the city government. One of the commissioners is 
chosen to preside as chairman and is usually called the mayor, 
although in most cases he does not have more power than the 
other commissioners. 

The work of the city is divided between several departments. It 
usually relates to public safety, public improvement, finance, parks, 
and public property. Each commissioner supervises the work of 
one or more of the departments and is responsible for it. 


THE City MANAGER FORM 


The city manager plan was first used in Staunton, in the State of 
Virginia, in 1908. Since then many cities have adopted it. In this 
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plan the people elect a small group or council to make city ordi- 
nances and to decide general matters of planning. They give to 
the council an important duty, which is to hire as the head of the 
city organization a professional administrator who is especially well 
qualified by experience and training for that kind of work. The 
people authorize the council to pick the best man they can get, 
whether he lives in their own city or not. This city manager 
appoints the heads of departments and some of the other offices. 

The manager is responsible for the enforcement of the ordinances 
passed by the council. He reports to the council on the needs of the 
city and suggests plans as to how the city’s money shall be spent 
and how improvements shall be made. In most cases he holds 
office as long as the council is satisfied with his work. 

The people retain control over their city government because their 
council can dismiss the manager at any time. “Furthermore, the 
members of the council are, in some cities, subject to recall by the 
voters. And, of course, they can be voted out of office at the next 
regular election if the people are not satisfied with them. 


THE CITY COURTS 


Every city has its own court system. Sometimes the judges of 
these courts are elected by the voters of the city, and sometimes 
they are appointed by the city council or commission, by the gover- 
nor of the State, or by some other person or group to whom author- 
ity is delegated by the people for that purpose. The larger cities 
have several types of courts to handle civil and minor criminal cases. 


THE City’s LAWMAKING POWERS 


There are many kinds of city laws which are called ordinances. 
Some of them relate to the organization of the city government; 
others provide for the raising and spending of money, the plan- 
ning and upkeep of public buildings, parks, and city streets, and 
still other ordinances concern such matters as water supply, drain- 
age, and sewage. Many deal with the health, safety, and lives 
of the people. 

Generally, private companies supply the city with gas, electric 
lights, telephones, streetcars, and buses. Each of these companies 
is required to get from the city government an operating permit 


called a franchise, which states its right to do business and is its 
authority to act, 
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XVI 


Other Local Governments 


farther apart and there were not so many of them, the services 

which are now done by the government units were carried on 
by single persons and small groups. In the days of the thirteen 
colonies, for example, there were very few or no police in the cities. 
The citizens watched and guarded their own homes and properties. 
The city governments provided neither street lights nor street 
cleaners. The people provided for themselves whatever they felt 
they needed. 

Today, even in the small towns, the people call on government 
units to do hundreds of services for them. They prefer to pay 
taxes for these services rather than to perform the services them- 
selves. They want their town government to provide street lights 
and good sidewalks. They want it to clean the streets and alleys. 
They want it to provide enough policemen to protect their homes. 
They want a sheriff in the county to arrest criminals who violate 
the laws. They want the government to do whatever else is needed 
to provide an orderly place in which to live. 

These various services are provided by county, township and 
village governments. The county is a subdivision of the State and 
usually contains two or more townships and a number of villages. 
The township and village government units generally are the 
smallest. 


le THE EARLY Days, when the people in the United States lived 


THE COUNTY GOVERNMENT 


This unit of government performs a number of services. For 
example, the county— 

’ Has charge of local elections and helps to conduct State and 
National elections. 

Maintains courts in which lawsuits are argued and decided 
and in which criminals are brought to trial, and courts to 
handle wills and all matters concerning estates. 

Decides on a tax rate which will raise the money needed for 
its own expenses and then collects the taxes; and also acts as 
an agent in collecting taxes for other units of government. 

Builds and maintains its own schools, although often with 
State aid. 
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Keeps official records of the births, deaths, and marriages 
which take place within its borders. 

Keeps copies of important documents for the people. Such 
documents include deeds and title papers which show ownership 
of property, mortgages which prove debts and protect the rights 
of creditors, and judgments of law courts. 

Usually cares for its own poor, its aged and orphans. 

Is active in promoting health and sanitation. 

Issues some licenses and permits. 

Does its share in building and repairing roads, underpasses 
and bridges within its boundaries. 

Usually maintains a courthouse and a jail, and helps to main- 
tain other public builidngs. 


In each county there is one town known as‘ the “county seat,” 
which is the headquarters of the county government. The county 
officials usually have their offices at the county seat, in the “county 
building” or “county courthouse.” ; 

Usually there is a board of commissioners or supervisors in 
charge of the county government. The board may be large or 
small. If small, it usually is made up of members elected by the 
voters of the entire county. If large, it is usually made up of 
representatives of the townships in the county. 

Certain officials, sometimes elected, sometimes appointed, help 
the board to do its work. Their powers and duties are fixed by 
State law. 


Prosecuting attorneys—sheriffs—coroners: The duty of one of 


the most important county officers, the prosecuting attorney, is to 
enforce the law. He helps prepare charges against a suspected 
lawbreaker, obtains an indictment and argues the people’s case in 
the court. : 


The less important cases are tried before a justice of the peace, 


who is usually an elected officer of a township. 


Another important officer of the county is the sheriff. He is 


the chief police officer of the county and is responsible for keeping 
order. He tracks down and arrests criminals. He is the super- 
visor of the eounty jail. He notifies witnesses and jurors when 
to appear in court. When ordered by the judge, he sells property 
on which taxes have not been paid. 


The sheriff has the authority to call on any person in the county 


to help him arrest a criminal or preserve law and order against any 
outbreak of lawlessness. If necessary, he may ask the governor 
for help. In such cases—and particularly in cases of great dis- 
turbance—the governor may send the State militia (called the 
National Guard) into the county to restore order and take over 
the local police power. 
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An officer called a coroner is given the duty of investigating 
sudden or violent deaths which happen under suspicious conditions. 
He may call together a jury of citizens to help him find out the 
truth about the causes of such deaths. 


County treasurers—auditors—assessors: The county treasurer 
usually receives, guards and pays out the county’s money. Some- 
times he is aided in his work by assistant collectors. He turns over 
to State, city, and town officials those parts of the tax money which 
should go to them and uses the balance of the county taxes to pay 
the costs of the county government. 

There is often a county auditor, who has the duty of examining 
the cash accounts of other county officers. 

Some counties have assessors to study and decide upon the valua- 
tion of all the taxable property in the county. By setting an 
“assessed valuation” on property, they help the county board or 
the county treasurer to determine how much tax money should be 
collected from different property owners. 

Often a special board or group of officials hears appeals from 
taxpayers who think the assessor has placed his valuation of their 
property too high. The board may lower the valuation, may agree 
with the assessor’s figure or may raise it. 

A county clerk keeps the records of births, deaths, and marriages 
in the county. He also keeps copies of deeds and mortgages, and 
usually copies of all wills which are brought to him to be made 
official records of the county. These become public records so 
that any person can find out the truth about property ownership. 

In most counties there is a superintendent of schools who super- 
vises teaching, helps to select teachers, and cooperates with the 
State superintendent of schools. There may be health officers and 
overseers of the poor to supervise the care of poor people. There 
may be road commissioners responsible for the building and repair 
of county roads. And some counties may have still other officers. 

Every county maintains at least 
one court of justice and the judicial 
officers necessary for its operation. 
It has its own courthouse, although 

. | : the judges who hold court there 
x —— 7 sometimes do not live in the county 
No HHA E Re at but are members of the State judi- 

a. eas 5 cial system and hold court in other 
s, counties as well. In many States 
the counties are grouped into judi- 
cial districts or circuits, each of 
which has one or more judges. In some States these judges are 
appointed by the governor or by the legislature. In other States 
these judges are elected by the voters. 


County courthouse 
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THE COUNTY MANAGER PLAN 


In recent years a number of counties have changed their govern- 
ment organization. The voters in these counties elect a small board 
of commissioners, who in turn hire a county manager. The board 
also chooses an auditor and a prosecuting attorney. Nearly all 
other officials are selected by the manager. He is. then respon- 
sible for their work and for the operation of the county govern- 
ment as a whole. 


TOWNSHIP AND VILLAGE GOVERNMENTS 


At least once a year, in some New England townships, the voters 
meet and make their own laws about their local roads, bridges, 
streets, schools, and other such matters. They fix the tax rate and 
decide how the money shall be spent. They elect officials to enforce 
the laws. This is an interesting example of direct democracy .in 
which the lawmaking powers of the people are not delegated to 
any representatives. 

In other townships, in New England and elsewhere, officials such 
as justices of the peace, constables and road supervisors are elected 
and empowered by the voters to handle the township’s affairs. 

In some States townships are used only to mark the boundaries 
of election districts. 

The village or town is like a small city. Both petition the State 
government for authority to set up either a village or a town gov- 
ernment. When this authority is granted, the community becomes 
an “incorporated” village or town. 

The village or town government deals with strictly local needs. 
It may— 

Pave and light the streets. 

Provide a water supply. 

Provide police and fire protection. 

Make local health regulations. 

Provide for disposal of sewage, garbage, and other waste. 

Cooperate with the State, county or school district officials 
to establish and maintain good schools. 

Set up a special tax rate to meet the expenses of these 
services. 


Village or town government is usually in the hands of a village 
or town board or council. Sometimes it is known as a “board of 
trustees.” Members are elected by the people. Some villages and 
towns elect a president or mayor and give him special powers. 
Usually there is also a village or town clerk, a health officer, and 
police officers. These officers serve the people of the village or 
town in their local self-government. 
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- Services of Government Mean 
Taxation 


Federal, State, city, county, township and village, entail ex- 

penditures of sizable sums of money. The Federal Govern- 
ment employs almost two and a half million full-time workers in 
the discharge of the duties the people have given it. State, city 
and local governments employ hundreds of thousands. Items such 
as education, unemployment and old-age insurance, subsidies to 
prevent excessive fluctuation in the prices of agricultural com- 
modities, public works, reclamation projects, highways, the armed 
services, veterans’ benefits and many other activities involve huge 
outlays of funds. 

To these huge expenditures must be added the cost of retiring 
the Government debt incurred during World War II, and the great 
cost of the Nation’s foreign commitments, to help other people to 
help themselves. 

The President’s budget for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1966, 
projected Federal spending totaling $112,800 million. While there 
are many types of taxes imposed to raise the needed funds, the 
eventual source of the money is the same—the people of the 
United States. ; 

Since the beginning of time, the paying of taxes has been a pain- 
ful duty and the people of the United States, groaning at thought 
of the levies they pay, run true to the pattern of the taxpayer the 
world over. It was a tax on tea which the British Crown ordered 
the colonists to pay, and which they thought unjust, that sparked 
the American Revolution. The action of the people of the United 
States, in digging deep into their pockets now to meet the highest 
administrative expenses in the country’s history, and to pay a large 
share of the staggering cost of world rehabilitation, reflects the 
quality of their belief in their self-government and of their wish 
to help give the chance to free people in all countries to work out 
their own destinies. 


T HE MANY SERVICES performed by various government units, 
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‘The problem of raising the money required to finance their do- 
mestic and foreign commitments without overburdening certain 
segments of the population and without drying up purchasing power 
or discouraging business enterprise is one of the most difficult that 
faces the American people. The various units of their government 

: attack the problems through budgetary 
procedure. The executive obtains from 
each of his départment heads a carefully 
calculated estimate of their needs for the 
coming year. The executive (President, 
Governor or Mayor) then examines the de- 
partmental requests for funds, and usually 
they are combed by financial advisers to 
make sure they contain neither waste nor 
unnecessary expenditures. The executive 

cae i then prepares an estimate of the total 

rico ae ee ag’ amount needed and recommends from where 

it should come. The budget is then, in the 

case of the Federal Government, submitted to the Congress for 

approval. The departmental allocations and the sums allowed to 
various projects are again subjected to careful scrutiny. 

In the National Congress, the Appropriations Committee of the 
House of Representatives holds exhaustive hearings into both major 
and minor items of expenditure. The Committee then passes on 
its recommendations to the House which, it will be recalled, is the 
sole body that has the power to initiate bills to raise revenue. At 
other levels of government, budgetary matters are handled by the 
governor and State legislature, the mayor or city manager and a 
special board of officials, and the county or township board. 


SOURCES OF GOVERNMENT FUNDS 


The Federal Government gets its funds by means of different 
types of taxes. Biggest revenue producers are: 

Income tax: Levied against the incomes of persons and busi- 
ness organizations. The rates progress with the size of the 
income. It is intended that the amount of this tax shall cor- 
respond with the individual’s or the business’ ability to pay. 
In a further attempt to avoid hardship, certain deductions for 
dependents, expenses, and business losses are allowed. 

Inheritance tax: Levied on the heirs and beneficiaries of 
estates. Large gifts of money and property made by one per- 
son to another are similarly taxed. 

Excise taxes: Imposed on manufactured products, particu- 
larly liquor and cigarettes. 

Customs duties: Charged on goods brought into the country 
from abroad. 
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Corporation taxes: Leviedon corporations on a basis of capi- 
tal stock value. 


Amusement taxes: Added to the cost of entrance tickets to 
places of amusement. 


Transfer taxes: On the sale or exchange of stocks and 
bonds. 

Special purpose taxes: Revenues which are allocated to a 
‘specific purpose, such as the Social Security tax on an em- 
ployee’s pay. This type of levy on the employee is combined 
with a payroll tax imposed on the employer to provide the 
funds from which payments are made to workers during pe- 
riods of unemployment and in old age. 


Taxes provide the main source of Government funds, although 
there are many other types of Federal revenue. The Government 
receives payments for timber and grazing rights on public lands, 
for example. After World War II, large sums were realized by 
the Government from the sale of surplus war items. 


STATE REVENUES 


The States raise the money necessary to carry out their adminis- 
trative and service obligations in many different ways. The tax 
pattern varies from State to State, conditioned by rezional charac- 
teristics and the financial condition of the State government. An 
effort is made to avoid multiple taxing of the same source by Fed- 
eral, State, municipal, county and township governments. However, 
under the press of necessity, the respective levels of government 
have been unable to avoid some duplication. 

Common and productive State taxes include— 


Property taxes: Levied against land, buildings, equipment. 


Inheritance taxes: Nearly all States impose a levy on the 
estates of deceased residents. 

Income taxes: Considerably lower rates than the Federal 
prototype. 

Business taxes: On the earnings of companies and corpo- 
rations within the State. 

Franchise taxes: On private enterprises whose business re- 
quires extensive use of public property and facilities such as 
the highways. 

Gasoline tax: Imposed at point of retail purchase and fre- 
quently authorized only to raise funds to defray highway costs. 

Sales tax: A general levy resorted to by some States on all 
retail purchases. 

Special assessments: Charges for paving, sewers and like 
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improvements against the lend and buildings whose value was 
increased by the improvements. 

A wide assortment of fees, tolls, and fines: These items in- 
clude small charges made for recording documents, use charges 
for canals, bridges and ferries, and fines assessed against per- 
sons convicted of minor infractions of the law. 


Besides levies of this nature, many States receive grants-in-aid 
from the Federal Government and sums of money to be spent for 
specified purposes. 


REVENUES FOR LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 


In principle, the real estate properties within its jurisdiction are 
considered to be the main provider of tax revenues for local gov- 
ernment units. In certain instances, the revenue derived from 
taxes on real property is shared with the State. In return, the 
State may offer direct financial assistance to the city, county or 
township for education, road construction and similar projects. 
Other tax sources for the local government include— 

Earnings tax: On the local public service companies. 

Franchise taxes: Similar to those imposed by the State. 

Sales taxes: On retail purchases. 

Gross transaction taxes: On general and financial busi- 
nesses. 

Special assessment: For improvements. 

Amusement taxes: Similar to those which the Federal 
Government may impose. 

License and permit fees: Marriage licenses, auto permits, 
dog licenses, hunting and fishing permits, and licenses to sell 
liquor, cigarettes, and other articles, or to operate places 
of amusement. : 


Directly or indirectly, every American helps foot the cost of gov- 
ernment. Part of the rent paid by the lessee of a property goes 
for real estate taxes. A percentage of every consumer purchase 
ultimately reaches the tax collector. The wage earner, through 
payments deducted from his weekly wage, helps pay Social Security 
and Unemployment Compensation taxes. These payments are 
more accurately described as premiums on insurance policies rather 
than taxes. 

The more demands the American people make on government for 
services and administration, the more their government will cost. 
But, in a very practical way, the tax bill of the Democracy in which 
he lives serves to stimulate the individual citizen’s interest in his 
Government’s programs—really his own programs—at home and 
abroad. His taxes are a constant reminder that he must pay to 
see them achieved. 
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XVIill 


The Underlying Principles of 


Democratic Government 


ment relies on a Set of basic principles. Some arise from 

the organic characteristics of the Nation and others evolve 
from the application of the fundamental theses expressed in the 
preamble to the Constitution. 

The equality of the individual and the inviolability of his several 
rights are premises to the establishment of justice and the securing 
of the blessings of liberty. Also essential to the ettainment of 
these objectives is the supremacy of the law. No individual or 
group, regardless of wealth, power, or circumstance, may defy it. 
And no person, for any reason, may be denied its protection. 

The projection of these and other fundamentals into an efficient 
and practicable pattern of self-government, without compromise of 
essential individual liberties or limitation of the basic power of the 
ballot, required the establishment of certain operating principles. 
The Nation’s physical size and its population made literal self- 
government an impossibility. As a working alternative the prin- 
ciple of representative government was formulated. 

The voters choose a slate of candidates for public office as their 
representatives in government. To these elective officials, and 
indirectly to administrators appointed by elected officials, they 
delegate certain authority. 

In theory and in practice, the public official exercises the power 
bestowed upon him by the people only so long as they are satisfied 
with his conduct in office. The people have a number of means 
of exerting their control over their representatives and reminding 
them that they are public servants as well as leaders. 

The formal manifestation of this control is the election itself. An 
office seeker usually presents to the voters, to whom he is appealing 
for support, a program which outlines his stand on the issues of 
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the day. An official campaigning for re-election is likely to follow 
the same procedure and, in addition, to give an accounting of his 
stewardship in office. Officials, during their term of office, cannot 
afford to forget that in the next election they face a political ‘day 
of judgment,” and the prospect helps shape their actions. 

The periodic tests of elections are far from being the sole re- 
minder to the official that he hold office at the sufferance of the 
voter. The average citizen is not backward about conveying his 
personal views to his representative on matters of administration 
or policy. It is not unusual for a United States Senator or Rep- 
resentative to receive, in a single day, hundreds of letters from 
his constituents relating to a piece of legislation up for congres- 
sional consideration. 

It is also common practice for delegations of voters to call per- 
sonally on government officials to express their views on current 
or future problems. Such delegations may represent commercial or 
trade organizations, civic or State groups, labor unions or other 
units which interest themselves in public affairs; or they may speak 
as individuals. Seldom do they fail to receive a hearing. When the 
legislature is not sitting and when the official is free of hearings 
and investigative responsibilities, he is apt to reverse the process 
and tour his State or district to sound out voter opinion. 

Because of the relationship which exists between the press and 
radio-television and the voter, organs of news and opinion influence 
official actions for two reasons. While the editorial stand and the 
policy of any particular journal is usually set by its owner and 
publisher, the lifeblood of the publication is its circulation. Cir- 
culation consists of the individual citizens who buy and read the 
publication—or in the case of radio and television, tune in to the 
broadcast. To some extent, therefore, newspapers, magazines and 
broadcasters are sensitive to the opinions and wishes of their read- 
ers and listeners and, because of this, are of direct concern to the 
government official. 

At the same time publishers and broadcasters obtain their follow- 
ings by being media of information and news, much of which bears 
on the affairs of government. As such, it is logical that they exert 
a measure of influence on the voter, and affect the formation of 
his opinions. Thus, for the officer of government, press, radio and 
television are desirable friends and dangerous opponents and he is 
guided accordingly. 

Although government in the United States has become a vast 
and complex mechanism, the voter, through these various means, 
insures himself against an unresponsive administration and keeps 
a firm grip on the reins of power. 

Throughout the structure of the United States democracy is a 
carefully calculated division of authority—one of the vital principles 
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on which the American system is based. As has been discussed, the 


three operating branches of the 
Federal Government—legislative, 
executive and judicial—are semi- 
autonomous. Yet each is accorded 
certain authority over the other. 
The Executive may defeat a bill of 
Congress by a veto, or the judiciary 
may find the law unconstitutional. 
The Congress, in turn, wields cer- 
tain influence over the other two 
branches through its control of the 
Government purse-strings, and the constitutional requirement of 
Senate approval of judicial and executive appointments. 

The principle is carried into the organization of the Congress it- 
self. Each House has special powers not shared by the other, and 
each has the privilege of amending action taken by the other. A 
like division of authority prevails between Federal, State and local 
government units. Even the elective machinery is so geared. A 
member of the House of Representatives serves for two years, the 
President for four, and a Senator, six. The senatorial terms are 
so staggered that only one-third of the Senate is up for election 
when the people go to the polls every two years to elect the whole 
body of a new House of Representatives. Once every four years 
the election of a President coincides with the choosing of a new 
House of Representatives. 

This pattern of checks and balances accomplishes purposes be- 
lieved by the people of the United States to be of fundamental im- 
portance to good and effective self-government. The autonomy of 
the judiciary means independence for the courts and relative free- 
dom from political, economic and social pressures. The judicial 
system is thus favorably placed to execute its mission of interpret- 
ing and enforcing the law. The division of authority guards against 
undue concentration of power in one branch or level of government 
—a development for which the people of the United States have had 
a deep-seated antipathy since colonial times, and is a barrier to 
hasty adoption of plans and policies. 

In some quarters, this last characteristic has been criticized as 
productive of undue slowness and inefficiency in administration. 
It has been the American experience, more often than not, that 
hasty Government action has been ill-considered and that better 
results would have been obtained if time had been taken to subject 
the measure or policy to critical scrutiny and detailed discussion 
by various groups in and out of the Government. Moreover, the 
checks and balances have not prevented fast and effective Govern- 
ment action when required by past emergencies. 
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The true measure of a government is found in the record of its 
administration and in the manner and type of servive it has been 
able to offer the governed under all circumstances and conditions. 
By this yardstick, the United States system of self-government has 
met a high standard. Its framework has proved equal to encom- 
passing a phenomenal expansion in territory, population, military 
and economic power. It has weathered the crises that beset a 
young and inexperienced nation from within and without. It sur- 
vived a bitter civil war fought over an issue of individual freedom. 
It: has ridden out economic storms of great violence, and has ended 
abuses and reinforced soft spots in the economy that the storms 
revealed. It has successfully defended the principles of freedom 
and self-government from attack by hostile powers 

Few of its citizens, on the other hand, will defend this record 
as perfect. With the advantage of hindsight, it is possible to 
review the turbulent course of the nation’s history and cite errors 
of performance, and failures to act, which have delayed the 
nation’s progress. 

The people of the United States, aware of these, are conscious 
that more mistakes may be made in the future. But of far greater 
concern to them is their realization that they have a government 
representative of them, which down through the years has preserved 
for them precious liberties and rights. A realistic inventory re- 
veals that the citizen retains the right of criticizing his govern- 
ment, directing its orientation to meet new situations, and of 
improving it where the majority agree that a change for the better 
is needed. A further stock taking discloses that the missions of 
the government set out by the preamble to the Constitution continue 
to be executed—that the union is strong, that internal peace pre- 
vails, that increasing attention is being directed to the general 
welfare, and that the necessities of defense are being met. 

The future presents problems to test the power of popular gov- 
ernment. But there is confidence among United States citizens 
that what Abraham Lincoln, the Great Emancipator, described as 
their “government of the people, by the people and for the people” 
will deal with them successfully, as it has done in the past. 
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Preamble to The Declaration of Independence 


IN CONGRESS, JULY 4, 1776 
THE UNANIMOUS DECLARATION OF THE THIRTEEN UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


When in the course of human events, it becomes necessary for one 
people to dissolve the political bands which have connected them with 
another, and to assume among the powers of the earth, the separate and 
equal station to which the Laws of Nature and of Nature’s God entitle 
them, a cecent respect to the opinions of mankind requires that they 
should declare the causes which impel them to the separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator with certain unalienable Rights, 
that among these are Life, Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness. That 
to secure these rights, Governments are instituted among Men, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the governed, That whenever 
any Form of Government becomes destructive of these ends, it is the 
Right of the People to alter or to abolish it, and to institute new Govern- 
ment, laying its foundation on such principles and organizing its powers 
in such form, as to them shall seem most likely to effect their Safety 
and Happiness. Prudence, indeed, will dictate that Governments long 
established should not be changed for light and transient causes; and 
accordingly all experience hath shown, that mankind are more disposed 
to suffer, while evils are sufferable, than to right themselves by abolish- 
ing the forms to which they are accustomed. But when a long train of 
abuses and usurpations, pursuing invariably the same Object evinces a 
design to reduce them under absolute Despotism, it is their right, it is 
their duty, to throw off such Government, and to provide new Guards 
for their future security——Such has been the patient sufferance of 
these Colonies; and such is now the necessity which constrains them 
to alter their former Systems of Government. The history of the 
present King of Great Britain is a history of repeated injuries and 
usurpations, all having in direct object the establishment of an abso- 
lute Tyranny over these States, To provide this, let Facts be submitted 
to a candid world.... 
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Constitution of the United States of America 


PREAMBLE 


WE THE PEOPLE of the United States, in order to form a more perfect 
Union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the 
common defense, promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and establish this 
Constitution for the United States of America. 


ARTICLE I 


SECTION 1. All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in 
a Congress of the United States, which shall consist of a Senate and 
House of Representatives. 

SECTION 2. The House of Representatives shall be composed of mem- 
bers chosen every second year by the people of the several States, and 
the electors in each State shall have the qualifications requisite for 
electors of the most numerous branch of the State Legislature. 

No person shall be a Representative who shall not have attained to the 
age of twenty-five years, and been seven years a citizen of the United 
States, and who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of that State 
in which he shall be chosen. 

Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among the sev- 
eral States which may be included within this Union, according to their 
respective numbers, which shall be determined by adding to the whole 
number of free persons, including those bound to service for a term 
of years, and excluding Indians not taxed, three-fifths of all other 
persons. The actual enumeration shall be made within three years 
after the first meeting of the Congress of the United States, and within 
every subsequent term of ten years, in such manner as they shall by 
law direct. The number of Representatives shall not exceed one for 
every thirty thousand, but each State shall have at least one Representa- 
tive; and until such enumeration shall be made, the State of New 
Hampshire, shall be entitled to choose three, Massachusetts eight, Rhode 
Island and Providence Plantations one, Connecticut five, New York six, 
New Jersey four, Pennsylvania eight, Delaware one, Maryland six, 
Virginia ten, North Carolina five, South Carolina five, and Georgia three. 

When vacancies happen in the representation from any State, the exec- 
utive authority thereof shall issue writs of election to fill such vacancies. 

The House of Representatives shall choose their Speaker and other 
officers; and shall have the sole power of impeachment. 

SECTION 3. The Senate of the United States shall be composed of 
two Senators from each State, chosen by the legislature thereof, for six 
years and each Senator shall have one vote. 
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Immediately after they shall be assembled in consequence of the first 
election, they shall be divided -as equally as may be into three classes 
The seats of the Senators of the first class shall be vacated at the 
expiration of the second year, of the second class at the expiration 
of the fourth year, and of the third class at the expiration of the 
sixth year, so that one-third may be chosen every second year; and 
if vacancies happen by resignation, or otherwise, during the recess 
of the legislature of any State, the executive thereof may make tem- 
“porary appointments until the next meeting of the legislature, which 
shall then fill such vacancies. 

No person shall be a Senator who shall not have attained to the age 
of thirty years, and been nine years a citizen of the United States, 
and who shall not, when elected, be an inhabitant of that State for 
which he shall be chosen. 

The Vice President of the United States shall be President of the 
Senate, but shall have no vote, unless they be equally divided. 

The Senate shall choose their other officers, and also a President 
pro tempore, in the absence of the Vice President, or when he shall 
exercise the office of President of the United States. 

The Senate shall have the sole power to try all impeachments. When 
sitting for that purpose, they shall be on oath or affirmation. When 
the President of the United States is tried, the Chief Justice shall 
preside: And no person shall be convicted without the concurrence of 
two-thirds of the members present. 

Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not extend further than to 
removal from office, and disqualification to hold and enjoy any office 
of honor, trust or profit under the United States: but the party con- 
victed shall nevertheless be liable and subject to indictment, trial, 
judgment and punishment, according to law. 

SECTION 4. The times, places and manner of holding elections for 
Senators and Representatives, shall be prescribed in each State by the 
legislature thereof; but the Congress may at any time by law make or 
alter such regulations, except as to the places of choosing Senators. 

The Congress shall assemble at least once in every year, and such 
meeting shall be on the first Monday in December, unless they shall by 
law appoint a different day. 

SECTION 5. Each House shall be the judge of the elections, returns 
and qualifications of its own members, and a majority of each shall 
constitute a quorum to do business; but a smaller number may adjourn 
from day to day, and may be authorized to compel the attendance of 
absent members, in such manner, and under such penalties as each 
House may provide. 

Each House may determine the rules of its proceedings, punish its 
members for disorderly behaviour, and, with the concurrence of two- 
thirds, expel a member. 

Each House shall keep a journal of its proceedings, and from time 
to time publish the same, excepting such parts as may in their judgment 
require secrecy; and the yeas and nays of the members of either House 
on any question shall, at the desire of one-fifth of those present, be 
entered or. the journal. 

Neither House, during the session of Congress, shall, without the 
consent of the other, adjourn for more than three days, nor to any other 
place than that in which the two Houses shall be sitting. 

SECTION 6. The Senators and Representatives shall receive a compen- 
sation for their services, to be ascertained by law, and paid out of the 
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Treasury of the United States. They shall in all cases, except treason, 
felony and breach of the peace, be privileged from arrest during their 
attendance at the session of their respective Houses, and in going to and 
returning from the same; and for any speech or debate in either House, 
they shall not be questioned in any other place. 

No Senator or Representative shall, during the time for which he was 
elected, be appointed to any civil office ynder the authority of the 
United States, which shall have been created, or the emoluments whereof 
shall have been increased during such time; and no person holding any 
office under the United States, shall be a member of either House during 
his continuance in office. 

SECTION 7. All bills for raising revenue shall originate in the House 
of Representatives; but the Senate may propose or concur with amend- 
ments as on other bills. 

Every bill which shall have passed the House of Representatives and 
the Senate, shall, before it becomes a law, be presented to the President 
of the United States; if he approves he shall sign it, but if not he shall 
return it, with his objections to that House in which it shall have 
originated, who shall enter the objections at large on their journal, and 
proceed to reconsider it. If after such reconsideration two-thirds of 
that House shall agree to pass the bill, it shall be sent, together with 
the objections, to the other House, by which it shall likewise be recon- 
sidered, and if approved by two-thirds of that House, it shall become 
a law. But in all such cases the votes of both Houses shall be deter- 
mined by yeas and nays, and the names of the persons voting for and 
against the bill shall be entered on the journal of each House respec- 
tively. If any bill shall not be returned by the President within ten 
days (Sundays excepted) after it shall have been presented to him, 
the same shall be a law, in like manner as if he had signed it, unless 
the Congress by their adjournment prevent its return, in which case 
it shall not be a law. . 

Every order, resolution, or vote to which the concurrence of the 
Senate and House of Representatives may be necessary (except on a 
question of adjournment) shall be presented to the President of the 
United States; and before the same shall take effect, shall be approved 
by him or being disapproved by him, shall be repassed by two-thirds 
of the Senate and House of Representatives, according to the rules and 
limitations prescribed in the case of a bill. 

SECTION 8. The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, 
duties, imposts and excises, to pay the debts and provide for the common 
defense and general welfare of the United States; but all duties, im- 
posts and excises shall be uniform throughout the United States; 

To borrow money on the credit of the United States; 

To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among the several 
States, and with the Indian tribes; 

To establish a uniform rule of naturalization, and uniform laws on 
the subject of bankruptcies throughout the United States; 

To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coin, and 
fix the standard of weights and measures; 

To provide for the punishment of counterfeiting the securities and 
current coin of the United States; 

To establish post offices and post roads; 

To promote the progress of science and useful arts, by securing lim- 
ited times to authors and inventors the exclusive right to their respective 
writings and discoveries; 
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To constitute tribunals inferior to the Supreme Court; 
To define and punish piracies-and felonies committed on the 
and offenses against the law of nations; 


To declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, and make rules 
concerning captures on land and water; 

To raise and support armies, but no appropriation of money to that 
use shall be for a longer term than two years; 

To provide and maintain a Navy; 

To make rules for the government and regulation of the land and 
naval forces; 

To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the 
Union, suppress insurrections and repel invasions; 

To provide for organizing, arming, and disciplining, the militia, and 
for governing such part of them as may be employed in the service of 
the United States, reserving to the States respectively, the appointment 
of the officers, and the authority of training the militia according to 
the discipline prescribed by Congress; 

To exercise exclusive legislation in all cases whatsoever, over such 
district (not exceeding ten miles square) as may, by cession of particu- 
lar States, and the acceptance of Congress, become the seat of the 
Government of the United States, and to exercise like authority over 
all places purchased by the consent of the Legislature of the State in 
which the same shall be, for the erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, 
dock-yards, and other needful buildings;—And 

To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper for carrying 
into execution the foregoing powers, and all other powers vested by 
this Constitution in the Government of the United States, or in any 
department or officer thereof. 

SECTION 9. The migration or importation of such persons as any 
of the States now existing shall think proper to admit, shall not be 
prohibited by the Congress prior to the year one thousand eight hundred 
and eight, but a tax or duty may be imposed on such importation, not 
exceeding ten dollars for each person. 

The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not be suspended, 
unless when in cases of rebellion or invasion the public safety may 
require it. 

No bill of attainder or ex post facto law shall be passed. . 

No capitation, or other direct tax shall be laid, unless in proportion 
to the census or enumeration herein before directed to be taken. 

No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported from any State. 

No preference shall be given by any regulation of commerce or revenue 
to the ports of one State over those of another: nor shall vessels bound 
to, or from, one State, be obliged to enter, clear, or pay duties in another. 

No money shall be drawn from the Treasury, but in consequence of 
appropriations made by law; and a regular statement and account of 
the receipts and expenditures of all public money shall be published 
from time to time. 

No title of nobility shall be granted by the United States: And no 
person holding any office of profit or trust under them, shall, without 
the consent of the Congress, accept of any present, emolument, office, 
or title, of any kind whatever, from any King, Prince, or foreign State. 

SECTION 10. No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or con- 
federation; grant letters of marque and reprisal ; coin money; emit bills 
of credit; make any thing but gold and silver coin a tender in payment 
of debts; pass any bill of attainder, ex post facto law, or law impairing 
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the obligation of contracts, or grant any title of nobility. 

No State shall, without the consent of the Congress, lay any imposts 
or duties on imports or exports, except what may be absolutely necessary 
for executing its inspection laws, and the net produce of all duties and 
imposts, laid by any State on imports or exports, shall be for the use 
of the Treasury of the United States; and all such laws shall be subject 
to the revision and control of the Congress. 

No State shall, without the consent of Congress, lay any duty of 
tonnage, keep troops, or ships of war in time of peace, enter into any 
agreement or compact with another State, or with a foreign power, or 
engage in war, unless actually invaded, or in such imminent danger as 


will not admit of delay. 


ARTICLE II 


SECTION 1. The Executive power shall be vested in a President of 
the United States of America. He shall hold his office during the term 
of four years, and, together with the Vice President, chosen for the 
same term, be elected, as follows: 

Each State shall appoint, in such manner as the Legislature thereof 
may direct, a number of electors, equal to the whole number of Senators 
and Representatives to which the State may be entitled in the Congress; 
but no Senator or Representative, or person holding an office of trust 
or profit under the United States, shall be appointed an elector. 

' (The electors shall meet in their respective States, and vote by ballot 
for two persons, of whom one at least shall not be an inhabitant of the 
same State with themselves. And they shall make a list of all the 
persons voted for, and of the number of votes for each, which list they 
shall sign and certify, and transmit sealed to the seat of the Government 
of the United States, directed to the President of the Senate. The 
President of the Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate and House 
of Representatives, open all the certificates, and the votes shall then be 
counted. The person having the greatest number of votes shall be 
the President, if such number be a majority of the whole number of 
electors appointed, and if there be more than one who have such ma- 
jority, and have an equal number of votes, ther the House of Repre- 
sentatives shall immediately choose by ballot one of them for President; 
and if no person have a majority, then from the five highest on the list 
the said House shall in like manner choose the President. But in choos- 
ing the President, the votes shall be taken by States, the representation 
from each State having one vote; a quorum for this purpose shall 
consist of a member or members from two-thirds of the States, and a 
majority of all the States shall be necessary to a choice. In every case, 
after the choice of the President, the person having the greatest number 
of votes of the electors shall be the Vice President. But if there should 
remain two or more who have equal votes, the Senate shall choose from 
them by ballot the Vice President.) * 

The Congress may determine the time of choosing the electors, and 
the day on which they shall give their votes; which day shall be the 
same throughout the United States. 

No person except a natural born citizen, or a citizen of the United 
States, at the time of the adoption of this Constitution, shall be eligible 
to the office of President; neither shall any person be eligible to that 


* This clause has been superseded by the twelfth Amendment. 
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office who shall not have attained to the age of thirty- 

been fourteen years a resident. within the United Snare Ee 
In case of the removal of the President from office, or of his death 

resignation, or inability to discharge the powers and duties of the said 

office, the same shall devolve on the Vice President, and the Congress 

may by law provide for the case of removal, death, resignation, or in- 


ability, both of the President and Vice President, declaring what officer 


shall then act as President, and such officer shall act accordingly, until 
the disability be removed, or a President shall be elected. 

The President shall, at stated times, receive for his services, a com- 
pensation, which shall neither be increased nor diminished during the 
period for which he shall have been elected, and he shall not receive 
within that period any other emolument from the United States, or 
any of them. 

Before he enters on the execution of his office, he shall take the follow- 
ing oath or affirmation:—‘“I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will 
faithfully execute the office of President of the United States, and will 
to the best of my ability, preserve, protect and defend the Constitution 
of the United States.” 

SECTION 2. The President shall be Commander-in-Chief of the Army 
and Navy of the United States, and of the militia of the several States, 
when called into the actual service of the United States; he may require 
the opinion, in writing, of the principal officer in each of the Executive 
Departments, upon any subject relating to the duties of their respective 
offices, and he shall have power to grant reprieves and pardons for 


_ offenses against the United States, except in cases of impeachment. 


He shall have power, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the Senators present 
concur; and he shall nominate, and by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, shall appoint ambassadors, other public ministers 
and consuls, judges of the Supreme Court, and all other officers 
of the United States, whose appointments are not herein otherwise 
provided for, and which shall be established by law; but the Congress 
may by law vest the appointment of such inferior officers, as they 
think proper, in the President alone, in the courts of law, or in the 
heads of departments. 

The President shall have power to fill up all vacancies that may hap- 
pen during the recess of the Senate, by granting commissions which 
shall expire at the end of their session. 

SECTION 3. He shall from time to time give to the Congress informa- 
tion of the state of the Union, and recommend to their consideration 
such measures as he shall judge necessary and expedient; he may, on 
extraordinary occasions, convene both Houses, or either of them, and 
in case of disagreement between them, with respect to the time of 
adjournment, he may adjourn them to such time as he shall think 
proper; he shall receive ambassadors and other public ministers; he 
shall take care that the laws be faithfully executed, and shall com- 
mission all the officers of the United States. 

SecTION 4. The President, Vice President and all civil officers of 
the United States, shall be removed from office on impeachment for, and 
conviction of,. treason, bribery, or other high crimes and misdemeanors. 


ARTICLE III 


SECTION 1. The judicial power of the United States shall be vested 
in one Supreme Court, and in such inferior courts as the Congress may 
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from time to time ordain and establish. The judges, both of the Supreme 
and inferior courts, shall hold their offices during good behaviour, and 
shall, at stated times, receive for their services, a compensation, which 
shall not be diminished during their continuance in office. 

SECTION 2. The judicial power shall extend to all cases, in law and 
equity, arising under this Constitution, the laws of the United States, 
and treaties made, or which shall be made, under their authority; to 
all cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers and consuls; 
to all cases of admiralty and maritime jurisdiction; to controversies to 
which the United States shall be a party; to controversies between two 
or more States; between a State and citizens of another State; between 
citizens of different States; between citizens of the same State claim- 
ing lands under grants of different States, and between a State, or 
the citizens thereof, and foreign States, citizens, or subjects. 

In all cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers and consuls, 
and those in which a State shall be party, the Supreme Court shall have 
original jurisdiction. In all the other cases before mentioned, the Su- 
preme Court shall have appellate jurisdiction, both as to law and to fact, 
with such exceptions, and under such regulations as the Congress 
shall make. ; 

The trial of all crimes, except in cases of impeachment, shall be by 
jury; and such trial shall be held in the State where the said crimes 
shall have been committed; but when not committed within any State, 
the trial shall be at such place or places as the Congress may by law 
have directed. 

SECTION 3. Treason against the United States, shall consist only 
in levying war against them, or in adhering to their enemies, giving 
them aid and comfort. No person shall be convicted of treason unless 
on the testimony of two witnesses to the same overt act, or on con- 
fession in open court. 

The Congress shall have power to declare the punishment of treason, 
but no attainder of treason shall work corruption of blood, or forfeiture 
except during the life of the person attainted. 


ARTICLE IV 


SECTION 1. Full faith and credit shall be given in each State to the 
public acts, records, and judicial proceedings of every other State. And, 
the Congress may by general laws prescribe the manner in which such 
acts, records and proceedings shall be proved, and the effect thereof. 

SECTION 2. The citizens of each State shall be entitled to all privi- 
leges and immunities of citizens in the several States. 

A person charged in any State with treason, felony, or other crime, 
who shall flee from justice, and be found in another State, shall on 
demand of the Executive authority of the State from which he fled, be 
delivered up, to be removed to the State having jurisdiction of the crime. 

No person held to service or labour in one State, under the laws 

_ thereof, escaping into another, shall, in consequence of any law or 
regulation therein, be discharged from such service or labour, but shall 
be delivered up on claim of the party to whom such service or labour 
may be due. 

SECTION 3. New States may be admitted by the Congress into this 
Union; but no new State shall be formed or erected within the juris- 
diction of any other State; nor any State be formed by the junction of 
two or more States, or parts of States, without the consent of the 
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_ Legislatures of the States concerned as well as of the Congress. 


The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make all needful 
rules and regulations respecting the territory or other property belong- 
ing to the United States; and nothing in this Constitution shall be so 
construed as to prejudice any claims of the United States, or of any 
particular State. 

SECTION 4. The United States shall guarantee to every State in this 
Union a Republican form of government, and shall protect each of them 
against invasion; and on application of the Legislature, or of the Execu- 
tive (when the Legislature cannot be convened) against domestic violence. 


ARTICLE V 


The Congress, whenever two-thirds of both Houses shall deem it 
necessary, shall propose amendments to this Constitution, or, on the 
application of the Legislatures of two-thirds of the several States, shall 
call a convention for proposing amendments, which, in either case, shall 
be valid to all intents and purposes, as part of this Constitution, when 
ratified by the Legislatures of three-fourths of the several States, or 
by conventions in three-fourths thereof, as the one or the other mode of 
ratification may be proposed by the Congress; provided that no amend- 
ment which may be made prior to the year one thousand eight hundred 
and eight shall in any manner affect the first and fourth clauses in the 
Ninth Section of the First Article; and that no State, without its 
consent, shall be deprived of its equal suffrage in the Senate. 


ARTICLE VI 


All debts contracted and engagements entered into, before the adop- 
tion of this Constitution, shall be as valid against the United States 
under this Constitution, as under the Confederation. 

This Constitution, and the laws of the United States which shall be 
made in pursuance thereof; and all treaties made, or which shall be 
made, under the authority of the United States, shall be the supreme 
law of the land; and the judges in every State shall be bound thereby, 
anything in the Constitution or laws of any State to the contrary 
notwithstanding. 

The Senators and Representatives before mentioned, and the members 
of the several State Legislatures, and all Executive and Judicial officers, 
both of the United States and of the several States, shall be bound by 
oath or affirmation, to support this Constitution; but no religious test 
shall ever be required as a qualification to any office or public trust 
under the United States. 


ARTICLE VII 


The ratification of the conventions of nine States shall be sufficient 
for the establishment of this Constitution between the States so ratify- 
ing the same. 

Done in convention by the unanimous consent of the States 

present the seventeenth day of September in the Year of our 
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- Lord one thousand seven hundred and eighty-seven, and of 
the Independence of the United States of America the twelfth. 
In witness whereof we have hereunto subscribed our names. 


New Hampshire 


JOHN LANGDON 
NICHOLAS GILMAN 


Massachusetts 


NATHANIEL GORHAM 
RvuFus KING 


Connecticut 


Wan. SAML. JOHNSON 
ROGER SHERMAN 


New York 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON 


New Jersey 


WIL. LIVINGSTON 
DAVID BREARLEY 
WM. PATERSON 
JONA. DAYTON 


Pennsylvania 


B. FRANKLIN 
THOMAS MIFFLIN 
Rost. Morris 
GEO. CLYMER 
THOS. FITZSIMONS 
JARED INGERSOLL 
JAMES WILSON 
Govuv. Morris 


Attest: 
WILLIAM JACKSON, Secretary. 
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GEO. WASHINGTON, 


President and deputy from Virginia. 


‘Delaware 


GEO. READ 

GUNNING BEDFORD JUN. 
JOHN DICKINSON 
RICHARD BASSETT 

JACO. BROOM 


Maryland 


JAMES MCHENRY 
Dan OF ST. THOS. JENIFER 
DANL,. CARROLL 


Virginia 
JOHN BLAIR— 
JAMES MADISON JR. 
North Carolina 


Wm. BLOUNT 
RicHpD. DoBss SPAIGHT 
Hu WILLIAMSON 


South Carolina 


J. RUTLEDGE ° 
CHARLES COTESWORTH PINCKNEY 
CHARLES PINCKNEY 
PIERCE BUTLER 


Georgia 


WILLLIAM FEW 
ABR BALDWIN 


AMENDMENTS 


ARTICLE I 


Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or 
prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of 
speech, or of the press; or the right of the people peaceably to assemble 
and to petition the Government for a redress of grievances. 


ARTICLE II 


A well-regulated militia, being necessary to the security of a free 
State, the right of the people to keep and bear arms, shall not be 
infringed. 


ARTICLE III 


No soldier shall, in time of peace be quartered in any house, with- 
out the consent of the owner, nor in time of war, but in a manner to 
be prescribed by law. 


ARTICLE IV 


The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, papers, 
and effects, against unreasonable searches and seizures, shall not be 
violated, and no warrants shall issue, but upon probable cause, supported 
by oath or affirmation, and particularly describing the place to be 
searched, and the persons or things to be seized. 


ARTICLE V 


No person shall be held to answer for a capital, or otherwise infamous 
crime, unless on a presentment or indictment of a grand jury, except 
in cases arising in the land or naval forces, or in the militia, when in 
actual service in time of war or public danger; nor shall any person 
be subject for the same offense to be twice put in jeopardy of life or 
limb; nor shall be compelled in any criminal case to be a witness against 
himself, nor be deprived of life, liberty, or property, without due 
process of law; nor shall private property be taken for public use, 
without just compensation. 


ARTICLE VI 


In, all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy the right to a 
speedy public trial, by an impartial jury of the State and district 
wherein the crime shall have been committed, which district shall have 
been previously ascertained by law, and to be informed of the nature 
and cause of the accusation; to be confronted with the witnesses against 
him; to have compulsory process for obtaining witnesses in his favor, 
and to have the assistance of counsel for his defense. 
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ARTICLE VII 


In suits at common law, where the value in controversy shall exceed 
twenty dollars, the right of trial by jury shall be preserved, and no 
fact tried by a jury, shall be otherwise reexamined in any court of the 
United States, than according to the rules of the common law. 


ARTICLE VItl 


Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excessive fines imposed, nor 
cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 


ARTICLE IX 


The enumeration in the Constitution, of certain rights, shall not be 
construed to deny or disparage others retained by the people. 


ARTICLE X 


The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, 
nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the States respectively, 
or to the people, 


ARTICLE XI 


The judicial power of the United States: shall not be construed to 
extend to any suit in law or equity, commenced or prosecuted against 
one of the United States by citizens of another State, or by citizens or 
subjects of any foreign State. 


ARTICLE XIT 


The electors shall meet in their respective States, and vote by ballot 
for President and Vice President, one of whom, at least, shall not be 
an inhabitant of the same State with themselves: they shall name in 
their ballots the person voted for as President, and in distinct ballots 
the person voted for as Vice President, and they shall make distinct 
lists of all persons voted for as President, and of all persons voted for 
as Vice President, and of the number of votes for each, which lists they 
shall sign and certify, and transmit sealed to the seat of the Government 
of the United States, directed to the President of the Senate. The 
President of the Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate and House 
of Representatives, open all the certificates and the votes shall then 
be counted. The person having the greatest number of votes for Pres- 
ident, shall be the President, if such number be a majority of the 
whole number of electors appointed; and if no person have such major- 
ity, then from the persons having the highest numbers not exceeding 
three on the list of those voted for as President, the House of Repre- 
sentatives shall choose immediately, by ballot, the President. But in 
choosing the President, the votes.shall be taken by States, the repre- 
sentation from each State having one vote; a quorum for this purpose 
shall consist of a member or members from two-thirds of the States, 
and a majority of all the States shall be necessary to a choice. And 
if the House of Representatives shall not choose a President whenever 
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the right of choice shall devolve upon them, before the fourth day of 
March next following, then the Vice President shall act as President 
as in the case of the death or other constitutional disability of the 
President. The person having the greatest number of votes as Vice 
President, shall be the Vice President, if such number be a majority 
of the whole number of electors appointed, and if no person have a 
majority, then from the two highest numbers on the list, the Senate 
shall choose the Vice President; a quorum for the purpose shall consist 
of two-thirds of the whole number of Senators, and a majority of the 
whole number shall be necessary to a choice. But no person constitu- 
tionally ineligible to the office of President shall be eligible to that of 
Vice President of the United States. 


ARTICLE XIII 


SECTION 1. Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except as a 
punishment for crime whereof the party shall have been duly convicted, 
shall exist within the United States, or any place subject to their 
jurisdiction. 

Congress shall have power to enforce this article by appropriate 
legislation. 


ARTICLE XIV 


SECTION 1. All persons born or naturalized in the United States, 
and subject to the jurisdiction thereof, are citizens of the United States 
and of the State wherein they reside. No State shall make or enforce 
any law which shall abridge the privileges or immunities of citizens 
of the United States; nor shall any State deprive any person of life, 
liberty, or property, without due process of law; nor deny to any person 
within its jurisdiction the equal protection of the laws. 

SECTION 2. Representatives shall be apportioned among the several 
States according to their respective numbers, counting the whole number 
of persons in each State, excluding Indians not taxed. But when the 
right to vote at any. election for the choice of electors for President and 
Vice President of the United States, Representatives in Congress, the 
Executive and Judicial officers of a State, or the members of the Legis- 
lature thereof, is denied to any of the male inhabitants of such State, 
being twenty-one years of age, and citizens of the United States, or in 
any way abridged, except for participation in rebellion, or other crime, 
the basis of representation therein shall be reduced in the proportion 
which the number of such male citizens shall bear to the whole number 
of male citizens twenty-one years of age in such State. deel 

SECTION 3. No person shall be a Senator or Representative in Con- 
gress, or elector of President and Vice President, or hold any office, 
civil or military, under the United States, or under any State, who, 
having previously taken an oath, as-a member of Congress, or as an 
officer of the United States, or as a member of any State legislature, 
‘or as an Executive or Judicial officer of any State, to support the 
Constitution of the United States, shall have engaged in insurrection 
or rebellion against the same, or given aid or comfort to the enemies 
thereof. But Congress may by a vote of two-thirds of each House, re- 

isabiilty. 
ow 9 The validity of the public debt of the United States, 
authorized by law, including debts incurred for payment of pensions 
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and bounties for services in suppressing insurrection or rebellion, shall 
not be questioned. But neither the United States nor any State shall 
assume or pay any debt or obligation incurred in aid of insurrection 
or rebellion against the United States, or any claim for the loss or 
emancipation of any slave; but all such debts, obligations and claims 
shall be held illegal and void. 

SECTION 5. The Congress shall have power to enforce, by appropriate 
legislation, the provisions of this article. 


ARTICLE XV 


SECTION 1. The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall 
not be denied or abridged by the United States or by any State on 
account of race, color, or previous condition of servitude. 

SECTION 2. The Congress shail have power to enforce this article 
by appropriate legislation. 


ARTICLE XVI 


The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes on incomes, 
from whatever source derived, without apportionment among the several 
States, and without regard to any census or enumeration. 


ARTICLE XVII 


SECTION 1. The Senate of the United States shall be composed of 
two Senators from each State, elected by the people thereof, for six 
years; and each Senator shall have one vote. The electors in each State 
shall have the qualifications requisite for electors of the most numerous 
branch of the State Legislatures. 

SECTION 2. When vacancies happen in the representation of any 
State in the Senate, the executive authority of such State shall issue 
writs of election to fill such vacancies: Provided, That the Legislature 
of any State may empower the Executive thereof to make temporary 
appointments until the people fill the vacancies by election as the Legis- 
lature may direct. 

SECTION 3. This amendment shall not be so construed as to affect 
the election or term of any Senator chosen before it becomes valid as 
part of the Constitution. 


ARTICLE XVIII 


SECTION 1. After one year from the ratification of this article the 
manufacture, sale, or transportation of intoxicating liquors within, the 
importation thereof into, or the exportation thereof from the United 
States and all territory subject to the jurisdiction thereof for beverage 
purposes is hereby prohibited. 

SECTION 2. The Congress and the several States shall have concur- 
rent power to enforce this article by appropriate legislation. 

SECTION 3. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have been 
ratified as an amendment to the Constitution by the Legislatures of the 
several States, as provided in the Constitution, within seven years from 
the date of the submission hereof to the States by the Congress. 
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ARTICLE XX 


SECTION 1. The terms of the President and Vice President shall end 
at noon on the 20th day of January, and the terms of Senators and 
Representatives at noon on the 3rd day of January, of the years in which 
such terms would have ended if this article had not been ratified: and 
the terms of their successors shall then begin. 

SECTION 2. The Congress shall assemble at least once in every year, 
and such meeting shall begin at noon on the 8rd day of January, unless 
they shall by law appoint a different day. 


SECTION 3. If, at the time fixed for the beginning of the term of the 
President, the President elect shall have died, the Vice President elect 
shall become President. If a President shall not have been chosen be- 
fore the time fixed for the beginning of his term, or if the President 
elect shall have failed to qualify, then the Vice President elect shall 
act as President until a President shall have qualified; and the Congress 
may by law provide for the case wherein neither a President elect nor 
a Vice President elect shall have qualified, declaring who shall then 
act as President, or the manner in which one who is to act shall be 
selected, and such person shall act accordingly until a President or 
Vice President shall have qualified. 

SECTION 4. The Congress may by law provide for the case of the 
death of any of the persons from whom the House of Representatives 
may choose a President whenever the right of choice shall have devolved 
upon them, and for the case of the death of any of the persons from 
whom the Senate may choose a Vice President whenever the right of 
choice shall have devolved upon them. 

SECTION 5. Sections 1 and 2 shall take effect on the 15th day of 
October following the ratification of this article. 

SECTION 6. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have been 
ratified as an amendment to the Constitution by the Legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several States within seven years from the date 
of its submission. 


ARTICLE XXI 


SEcTION 1. The eighteenth article of amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States is hereby repealed. 

Section 2. The transportation or importation into any State, Terri- 
tory, or possession of the United States for delivery or use therein of 
intoxicating liquors, in violation of the laws thereof, is hereby prohibited. 

SECTION 3. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have been 
ratified as an amendment to the Constitution by conventions in the 
several States, as provided in the Constitution, within seven years from 
the date of the submission hereof to the States by the Congress. 
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ARTICLE XXII 


SECTION 1. No person shall be elected to the office of the President 
more than twice, and no person who has held the office of President, 
or acted as President, formore than two years of a term to which some 
other person was elected President shall be elected to the office of the 
President more than once. But this Article shall not apply to any 
person holding the office of President when this Article was proposed 
by the Congress, and shall not prevent anyperson who may be holding 
the office of President, or acting as President, during the term within 
which the Article becomes operative from holding the office of President 
or acting as President during the remainder of such term. 

SECTION 2. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have been 
ratified as an amendment to the Constitution by the Legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several States within seven years from the date 
of its submission to the States by Congress. 


ARTICLE XXIII 


SECTION 1. The District constituting the seat of Government of the 
United States shall appoint in such manner as the Congress may direct: 

A number of electors of President and Vice President equal to the 
whole number of Senators and Representatives in Congress to which 
the District would be entitled if it were a State, but in no event more 
than the least populous State; they shall be in addition to those ap- 
pointed by the States, but they shall be considered, for the purposes of 
the election of the President and Vice President, to be electors appointed 
by a State; and they shall meet in the District and perform such duties 
as provided by the twelfth article of amendment. 

SECTION 2. The Congress shall have power to enforce this article 
by appropriate legislation. 


ARTICLE XXIV 


SeEcTION 1. The right of citizens of the United States to vote in any 
primary or other election for President or Vice President, for electors 
for President or Vice President, or for Senator or Representative in 
Congress, shall not be denied or abridged by the United States or any 
State by reason of failure to pay any poll tax or other tax. 

SECTION 2. The Congress shall have power to enforce this article 
by appropriate legislation. 


ARTICLE XXV 


SECTION 1. In case of the removal of the President from office or 
his death or resignation, the Vice President shall become President. 

SECTION 2. Whenever there is a vacancy in the office of the Vice 
President, the President shall nominate a Vice President who shall 
take the office upon confirmation by a majority vote of both houses 
of Congress. 

SECTION 3. Whenever the President transmits to the President 
pro tempore of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Represen- 
tatives his written declaration that he is unable to discharge the 
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powers and duties of his office, and until he transmits to them a 
written declaration to the contrary, such powers and duties shall be 
discharged by the Vice President as Acting President. 

SECTION 4. Whenever the Vice President and a majority of either 
the principal officers of the executive departments, or of such other 
body as Congress may by law provide, transmit to the President 
pro tempore of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Re- 
presentatives their written declaration that the President is unable 
to discharge the powers and duties of his office, the Vice President 
shall immediately assume the powers and duties of the office as 
Acting President. 

Thereafter, when the President transmits to the President pro 
tempore of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
his written declaration that no inability exists, he shall resume the 
powers and duties of his office unless the Vice. President and a 
majority of either the principal officers of the executive department, 
or of such other body as Congress may by law provide, transmit 
within four days to the President pro tempore of the Senate and 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives their written declaration that 
the President is unable to discharge the powers and duties of his office. 
Thereupon Congress shall decide the issue, assembling within 48 hours for 
that purpose if not in session. If the Congress, within 21 days after receipt 
of the latter written declaration, or, if Congress is not in session, within 
21 days after Congress is required to assemble, determines by two-thirds vote 
of both houses that the President is unable to discharge the powers 
and duties of his office, the Vice President shall continue to discharge 
the same as Acting President; otherwise, the President shall resume the 
powers and duties of his office. 
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